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ld in years, but Young in Health 


HE. older we grow, the more we appre- 
ciate the blessing of good health, and the 
more we realise that health depends on 
simple things—on proper nourishment and 
sound sleep. That is why so many older 
people drink ‘Ovaltine’ regularly every day. 


* Ovaltine’ supplies concentrated, correctly 
balanced nourishment that gives energy and 
vigour and restores body, brain and nerves. 
Moreover, a cupful at bedtime is the surest 
way of promoting deep, restorative sleep. 


* Ovaltine’ is of inestimable value to health 
because, in itself, it is a complete and perfect 
food. It provides all the essential vitamins 
and nutritive elements that promote and 
maintain fitness and abundant vitality. 


It is so easily absorbed and assimilated that 
it is acceptable even to a weakened digestive 
system. Its delicious flavour appeals to the 
most delicate appetite. For everyone, old 
and young, daily ‘ Ovaltine’ is the best rule 
for health. There is nothing “ just as good.” 


Drink ‘Ovaltine’ and note the difference 
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OUTH 


AFRICA 





ONTEMPORARY history is 

casting rather a shadow on 
the gaiety of the _ recognised 
European resorts. 


Those faced with the problem 
of where else to go to escape 
the prospect of the wet Winter 
forecast might well break new 
ground by visiting South Africa. 


A trip there need not make 
excessive demands on time or 
pocket; and when you return 
Winter will be a happy memory 
of warmth and new experiences. 


Descriptive brochures and other 
particulars may be obtained from 
the Travel Bureau, South Africa 
House, London, W.C.2, or the 


principal Travel Agencies. 
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BETTY, aged 6, a motherless fittle girl whose father has 

done his utmost to care for his two children, but the strain 

was too much. He had a mental breakdown and is now 

in an asylum. Betty and her sister are now in the 
Society’s care. 


5/- WILL PROVIDE FOOD : A_DESTITUTE 
CHILD FOR ONE WEEK. 








GOLD TOWN HALL KENNINGTON, S.E.11. 




















LAND OF CONTRASTS 


That is one way of describing Australia: but it does 
less than justice to a strange and fascinating continent. 
Here are vast modern cities, ordered, bustling, gay; 
here, too, are huge, unpeopled, unexploited territories 
where the naked black fellow still hunts his food with 
stone axe and spear. Every year the band of English 
tourists to the Antipodes grows greater and greater. 
This year being Anniversary Year, the Orient line offer 
special rates and facilities for inclusive inland tours. 


ROUND VOYAGE AND 150th ANNIVERSARY TICKETS AT REDUCED 
RATES. Ye Ist Class: £155 & £165 ye Tourist: Two-berth 
cabin from £73.10.0. Four-berth cabin from £67. 10.0 
Tourist B: From £60 ye Ask for “AUSTRALIAN SCRAPBOOK.’ 


ORIENT LINE 


Managers : Anderson Green & Co., Ltd., 5, Fenchurch Ave., E.C.3. 
West End Offices: 14, Cockspur St., S.W.1 and 1, Australia House, 
Strand.W.C.2. Tels.: MAN. 3456. WHI. 6981. TEM. 2258, or Agents. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Spanish situation is unchanged on the military side 

and little changed on the diplomatic. The seat of 
government has been definitely transferred to Barcelona, 
which may have, as it is no doubt intended to have, the 
dfect of securing Catalonia’s more active support for the 
Republican cause. General Franco has not yet moved 
his troops from the conquered north to another theatre of 
war, nor is it certain whether when he does the theatre will 
te Aragon or Madrid. Meanwhile the Non-Intervention 
Committee in London has avoided deadlock without achieving 
aything spectacular in the way of progress. But since 
deadlock was expected on Tuesday that may be counted as 
something gained. What threatened to bar the road was 
M. Maisky’s announcement that on certain parts of the 
resolution regarding the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Spain he would abstain from voting, and the refusal of 
Germany and Italy to accept a resolution that had not been 
caried unanimously. ‘That obstacle has now been side- 
tracked, with the help of vague hints of concession by M. 
Maisky, and subject to the approval of the full committee 
this week both sides in Spain will be asked to assent to the 
committee’s plan, which involves the despatch of com- 
missions to ascertain the number of foreign troops in Spain 
amd arrange for their evacuation, belligerent rights being 
ganted when evacuation has made substantial progress. 
The Republicans have already indicated agreement to the 
withdrawal of foreigners. General Franco’s attitude is 
unknown. 


* x * * 


The Brussels Conference 

The speeches at the opening session of the so-called Nine 
Power Conference (actually nineteen States are represented) 
Were mainly formal in character, though Italy manifested, 
though her delegate, the usual reluctance to take any steps 
uwWelcome to an aggressor. The convocation of the con- 
ference was unavoidable, for, as the United States delegate, 


Mr. Norman Davis, pointed out, the Nine Power Treaty 
of 1922 made provision for common consultation in precisely 
such circumstances as this.» Japan has, of course, declined 
to be present, and though the conference may probably 
enough urge her to reconsider her refusal to attend, a change 
of that decision is unlikely. Japan is accepting the idea of 
a long war and a new Imperial General Headquarters is 
apparently to take supreme charge of all military operations, 
and may be expected to impinge very considerably on the 
political field; while war continues the nation must be 
organised for war and for nothing else. In such circum- 
stances the possibility of effective action at Brussels is 
severely limited. That States members of the conference 
should be supplying war material to Japan to further her 
indefensible aggression is intolerable, and so far as that is 
happening a resolution binding its signatories to ban such 
exports to Japan could and should be carried. But what 
are war materials? Is oil? If oil exports were prohibited 
Japan’s campaign would collapse. President Roosevelt’s 
hint of quarantine for an aggressor who refuses to desist 
from aggression is not quite forgotten. 
x * * * 

The Fighting in China 

While the Brussels delegates discuss, China continues her 
courageous resistance. In the Shanghai area the Japanese 
have concentrated on crossing the Soochow creek, which 
separated the two forces, but they have so far only secured 
a precarious footing at one point. In Chapei the Chinese 
*‘ dare and die” brigade insisted on continuing the fight 
until ordered to retire from their hopeless position to the 
International Settlement, and the 1st Ulster Volunteers 
distinguished themselves by their bravery in rescuing Chinese 
refugees, by which three of them lost their lives. This 
action is of some wider significance because of its effect 
on Chinese sentiment towards Great Britain. In the North, 
the Japanese continue to advance slowly in Shansi, under 
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difficulties said to resemble Napoleon’s advance on Moscow. 
The Communist 8th Route Army is reported to be preparing 
for battle, in which they may be less successful than in the 
guerilla warfare in which they are most expert. Indeed one 
of the errors of the Chinese has been their willingness to accept 
battle with the better trained and better equipped Japanese 
troops. Yet as significant as the Japanese victories and 
advances has been the morale of the Chinese in defeat ; 
the war seems precisely calculated to make the Chinese into 
a nation. 
* * * * 


Front Populaire Strains 


The annual Congress of the French Radical Socialist Party, 
which met at Lille last week-end, came very near to making 
a final breach with the Front Populaire; the situation 
on Saturday was serious enough to bring M. Chautemps from 
Paris in an effort to reconcile the divergent groups. The 
Radical supporters of the. Front Populaire were weakened by 
the breaches of electoral engagements committed by the 
Socialists in the cantonal elections. Lille itself is in the 
political “‘ territory” of M. Roche, the Right Wing leader, 
who had the support also of the Jeunesses Radicales; and 
this group was greatly strengthened by the encouragement 
it received from M. Bonnet, the Finance Minister. By a 
snap vote it succeeded in passing a resolution virtually repu- 
diating the Socialists; and though later the resolution was 
made less offensive, after M. Chautemps’ intervention, the 
Socialists may still find it difficult to tolerate the provocation. 
This, indeed, is what is intended ; for even the Right Wing 
Radicals fear to accept responsibility for overthrowing the 
Front Populaire. But if M. Bonnet was revealed as a possible 
leader of a new Government, with its basis to the Right, 
M. Herriot also made himself a candidate for office, with 
the support of the Front Populaire, by his remarkable speech 
demanding a more positive policy in Spain. But perhaps 
the most notable event of the congress was the declaration 
by M. Daladier, Minister for War, that in all circumstances 
France would aid Czechoslovakia against aggression. 

* * * * 


North African Unrest 


The violent anti-French agitation in North Africa has 
compelled the French Government to take severe repressive 
measures; the consequences of its continuance would 
have been alarming. The three French administrations 
in Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia have been co-ordinated 
under a committee presided over by M. Albert Sauraut, 
Minister without Portfolio, who has been given responsi- 
sility for North African affairs. At the week-end a decisive 
‘ blow was struck at the agitation in Morocco. The Medino, 
or Old City of Fez, the holy centre of Moslem North Africa, 
was occupied by troops on Friday, the day of prayer, and 
700 Nationalists who had heard an appeal for. a holy war 
in the Mosque were arrested. They included Ovazzani, 
the extremist leader, who with 200 others was sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment. This delicate operation was 
carried out with complete success; but repression alone 
will probably fail to suppress the anti-French agitation. 
Though there is much evidence of foreign influence, the 
movement finds its basis in economic unrest, accentuated 
by religious and nationalist feeling. Wéith foreign support, 
such a movement may have serious consequences, both 
military and political, for France. The French Government, 
however, has already shown its appreciation of the motives 
which are at work; and a decree raising the native worker’s 
daily wage from the equivalent of 63d. to 9d. should be of 
considerable effect in diminishing unrest. 

* * * * 


Germany and the League 


In a speech which he delivered at Munich last Sunday the 
German Foreign Minister defined the attitude of Germany 
towards collective security at the League of Nations. It is 


193, 
i 


all to the good that such a question should be authori. 
discussed, and though Baron von Neurath’s general an 
is very different from that of the Party extremists he ne, 
likely to express views which are not those of Herr ny 
The speech as a whole encourages little hope of ' 
co-operation with other States in the international field, 
Baron von Neurath contends that it is in the German int a 
and the general interest for Germany to deal with e 
concrete international problem by methods suited 10 th 
specific case. To say that is to say precisely nothing, ey 
that Germany disbelieves in the acceptance of ag 
code of principles to govern the conduct of States, How fy 
her disbelief, and her preference for bilateral agr 
goes is not clear; she is still, for example, bound by tt 
multilateral Kellogg Pact, and she has not violated it, 

she may have condoned its violation by others, It jg the 
fashion, or perhaps the mot d’ordre, in Germany to 
the League of Nations, though Herr Hitler has made more 
than one reference to its reform—which presupposes js 
existence—but it is idle to hope for settled peace in E 
without some institution round which common Consultation, 
and in certain fields common action, can crystallise, 


* * * * 





Provision Against a Slump 


The debate on the Address this week concluded with th 
discussion of a Liberal amendment asking that the Goven. 
ment should prepare measures to combat a possible rec. 
sion in trade; and-it is to be regretted that Minister 
should not have given the amendment a more favourbk 
reception. To dismiss those who desire such measur 
as Jeremiahs, professional prophets of gloom, is frivoloy 
and foolish. No one fears a trade depression now, or ing 
year’s time; but it is difficult to believe that, in two year, 
or perhaps three, with rearmament expenditure past its pes, 
the danger will not be very real. What the Governmer 
is asked to do is to prepare now plans for an eventuality 
which, by every evidence, must arrive sooner or later, and 
at the same time to postpone until that moment all publi 
expenditure which is not urgently necessary. Two yeas 
is by no means too long for the preparation and co-ordination 
of such plans, so that when the time comes they can be 
applied with a promptitude and on a scale which will gi 
them their greatest efficacy. The knowledge so painfull 
gained in the last depression makes an omission to take such 
steps an almost criminal lack of forethought. The Govem- 
ment is showing the same indisposition to take active steps 
in the vitally important matter of the storage of foodstuff, 
particularly wheat, so properly and so effectively pressed on 
its attention by Sir Arthur Salter. 

* * * * 


‘* Straight ’? News for Foreigners 


The decision that special programmes are to be broadcat 
from this country by the B.B.C. in certain foreign languages 
represents what is on the whole a regrettable necessity. For 
many years this practice has been adopted in Italy, which 
now broadcasts in no fewer than nine different languages, it 
Germany and in Russia, and the field cannot be lef 
to the totalitarians. “The news sent out,” the Post 
master-General has indicated, “ will be ‘ straight’ news 
and not the sort of propaganda that comes from some foreign 
countries and does them no credit.” The selection 
languages is so far to be restricted to Spanish, Portugues 
and Arabic, though the possibility of giving broadcasts 
German and Italian is not to be excluded if the scheme prove 
successful. From this choice of languages it may be inferred 
that the aim of the broadcasts is largely to counteract te 
effect of those of “some foreign countries”; for th 
calumnious and malicious distortion of the news, directed 
largely against this country, with which the Arab-speaking 
countries are being fed from Rome, is notorious, and bit 
Jittle less so is the creation by German broadcasts, if Spanish 
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interested propaganda is unvarnished fact, and if the 
B.C. sticks to that, as it intends, its broadcasts are likely 
ae bong run to get from its distant hearers the attention 

if 

they deserve. 


* * * * 





Brains and the Birth-Rate 

The Manchester Guardian this week has published an 
survey of the numbers of students at the univer- 
sities, with particular reference to the possible effects of the 
allng pirth-rate. Though the figures are too incomplete 
tp be conclusive, and there are notable exceptions like 
Oxford, Manchester, Liverpool | and Sheffield, to some 
extent they confirm the expectation of a fall in numbers ; 
itis observable at Durham, at the Welsh university colleges, 
Birmingham and Cambridge. An indirect effect of the 
falling birth-rate is, by reducing the number of school children, 
to diminish the need for teachers; and this should be 
remembered by candidates for the profession. The reduction 
of University entrants is accentuated by economic recovery, 
which, by creating good openings in business and industry, 
attracts young men away from the universities. This is 
by n0 means a loss to the progress of education, for as the 
principal of one of the provincial colleges remarked, the 
trade depression encouraged many young men to undertake 
studies for which they had no real aptitude. The results 
of this tentative enquiry should be of some importance for 
the Universities and for educational authorities ; they may 
tither accept the prospect of a decline in the numbers of 
students, or attempt to counteract it by making university 
education accessible to a larger proportion of the population. 
Itis to be hoped that the second course will be adopted. 


interesting 








*x x * x 


The Municipal Elections 


In the municipal elections held last Monday Labour 
in the London Boroughs has obtained substantially the 
same measure of success which it achieved in the L.C.C. 
elections in March. In the Metropolitan area it gained 57 
seats and lost 5, while the Municipal Reformers suffered a 
net loss of §51—a result in general accordance with anticipation. 
By electing a Communist Stepney has the distinction of 
returning the only candidate in the London area who repre- 
sented neither of the two main contending parties. As to 
the rest of the country no two papers seem able to agree on 
the figures. A table given by The Times for the more 
important boroughs credits Conservatives with 361 
seats, Liberals with 62, Labour with 409 and Independents 
with 252. Ten Fascist candidates stood, all unsuccessfully. 
The Socialists gain slightly on balance. It is probably 
true to say that the results have little real party political 
importance, for party labels mean less in municipal than 
in national politics—and rightly. 


* x *« * 


Next Week’s ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 


Among other articles in next week’s Spectator Sir Arnold 
Wilson, M.P., will write on War Graves as a bond of inter- 
national sympathy, and Dr. J. J. Mallon on the Carlisle 
Liquor Control system and its future. The “ Under Thirty ” 
aticle is by a writer of 25, who after coming down from 
Cambridge went into business in London but is now a 
dergyman of the Church of Wales. On November 19th 


a special enlarged Christmas number (at the usual price) will 
contain a number of articles on the general theme of 
“Reaching the Public ” by a number of distinguished writers, 
including the Secretary of State for Scotland, the Minister 
of Health and Sir Norman Angell. Fuller particulars will 
he given next week. 
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Portuguese, of prejudice against Britain in the South The Week in Parliament 
wo ‘can countries, where British trade has, it is reported, Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The House 
., seriously affected as a result. The best answer to has spent most of the current week amending—or rather 


refusing to amend—the humble Address of Thanks for 
the Gracious Speech. The Labour Party, on Monday and 
Friday, told us we were insecure; the Liberal Party, on 
Tuesday, told us we were going to be insecure in a few 
years time; the Government has replied all along that in 
spite of some unlovely plants here and there, the garden 
as a whole is lovelier than in the days of the late gardener 
(dismissed in 1931), and compares more than favourably 
with any other garden in Europe. All this is a great credit 
(a) to the Government (“ Nonsense,” says the Opposition, 
“all these things happen in spite of you”), or (6) to the 
system of private enterprise which the Labour Party would 
abolish. 
* x * * 

On Friday Sir Samuel Hoare pointed out that the unem- 
ployed man who got 28s. in 1929 gets 32s. today, and Major 
Tryon pointed to exports up from 365 to 440 millions since 
1932. Sir John Simon, winding up on Monday, quoted 
J. A. Spender—* To speak of the workers as slaves living in 
slums exploited by wicked men, would be unflattering to 
these workers if they did not know it was untrue.” And if 
the Opposition says the country has no confidence in the 
Government, Sir John insists that it has even less confidence 
in the Opposition. This is true. But the Government 
ought to take note of the more confident tone of the Opposition 
speeches. An Opposition speaker ought to sound like an 
inspired prophet of Israel denouncing a degenerate people 
doomed to early destruction. Nature has not given Mr. 
Attlee a voice which helps him very much in this line. But 
Noel Baker, Tom Williams, Herbert Morrison, and Hugh 
Dalton are all doing much better. Hugh Dalton managed 
to be effective without being bitter. 

* * *x * 

On Tuesday’s Liberal amendment, in spite of the able and 
moderate opening speech from Major Lloyd George, in spite 
of the fiery eloquence of Sir Archibald Sinclair, pride of 
place on the Opposition side must go to Sir Arthur Salter. 
He is the only man outside the Government who gives any 
assurance that he could undertake the detailed work of 
administration as well as anyone in the Government, and 
better than most. ‘“‘ There are certain matters,” he said, 
in relation to planning before a slump, “ upon which it is 
not possible to procrastinate to the last moment, and improvise 
at the last moment.” Earl Winterton did not answer Sir 
Arthur. But he made a fiery speech, recalled Edwardian 
days when he was the first and only member who supported 
Imperial Preference, compared Lloyd George (senior) to 
the Grand Mufti, and sent the Government supporters 
happily through the division lobby. 

x * x * 

Taking the week as a whole, however, top marks go to Mr. 
Anthony Eden—not for the first time. Everyone had been 
shooting at him for the last many days. Noel Baker proved 
he was destroying the League, Lloyd George proved he 
was helping Franco, Herbert Morrison proved he was class 
conscious, and Hugh Dalton proved he was throwing away 
the Empire. Under this barrage of criticism some Govern- 
ment supporters appeared to be a little less confident about 
their foreign policy than before. However, Mr. Eden, 
with the advantage of having most of the speeches in print 
over the week-end, came down to the House on Monday, 
told Mussolini what he thought of his support for German 
colonies, and proved that most of the Opposition did not 
know what they were talking about. How, for example, 
did Mr. Noel Baker suppose the League could take action 
on Spain, when two nations voted against, and fourteen 
nations did not vote for, a resolution on Spain even though 
that resolution proposed no action? The House wishes 
him well in his expedition to Brussels, upon which he set 
forth almost as soon as he finished speaking. 
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HE warmth of the reception given by the House of 
Commons to Mr. Eden’s speech on Monday was 
less a tribute to its form, though it was that, than an 
endorsement of its content. Faced with an international 
situation that might daunt any holder of his office, the 
Foreign Secretary was firm, unequivocal, realist, but 
uniformly conciliatory. He made the policy of this 
country clear to all the world in both its general 
principles and its particular application. That policy 
may be described briefly as co-operation in the fullest 
degree with any country which, like ourselves, is striving 
for peace and honouring its international undertakings. 
Whether such a country is a democracy or a dictatorship, 
full or partial, is not in itself material. We have no 
intention, as the Foreign Secretary said, of joining 
either an anti-Fascist or an anti-Communist bloc, and 
he disposed summarily of the legend that Britain is desert- 
ing the League. Our hostility is directed only against 
wanton aggressors and the violators of obligations who- 
ever they may be. Anarchy is manifesting itself in 
Europe and Asia on an unprecedented scale, and the law- 
abiding States are faced perpetually with the necessity 
for decisions, unpredictable in their consequences, as to 
how far lawlessness is to be tolerated and at what point, 
if at all, justice is to be defended by force. 


That point has not been reached yet. The Western 
Powers have strained patience almost beyond endurance, 
and at Nyon they did give salutary warning that con- 
donation of brigandage had its limits. Firmness then 
was justified by results, and both Downing Street and 
the Quai D’Orsay would do well to keep the lesson of 
Nyon in mind. No passage in Mr. Eden’s speech was 
more loudly applauded than his vigorous comment on 
the intervention of Italy in the discussion of Germany’s 
colonial claims, but his later reference to the folly of 
negotiation by platform ultimatums was a welcome 
assurance that he himself has no intention of competing 
with the more strident rhetoricians of Europe. His 
references to the colonial question closed no doors. No 
responsible British politician has ever closed any door. 
And the Foreign Secretary’s comment on Italian officious- 
ness can certainly not be taken to imply that he regards 
the colonial question as a specifically Anglo-German 
problem. If and when the subject comes up for serious 
discussion, as it inevitably must unless Germany adopts 
an attitude which rules serious discussion out, all holders 
of mandates and all the Allied and Associated Powers— 
Associated, be it noted, as well as Allied—to which the 
former German colonies were handed over at the end 
of the War, must play their part in the decision on any 
change. Herr Hitler appears to be hesitating between 
some spectacular declaration on the colonial question 
and the statement of his claims through normal diplo- 
matic channels. So far as Great Britain is concerned 
the former method would secure him the minimum of 
support, the latter the maximum. 


But the colonial question manifestly cannot be dealt 
with in isolation. Before new dispositions are made in 
Africa it must be disclosed clearly whether German 
policy consists in advancing insatiably from one demand 
to another—from rearmament to the re-occupation 
of the Rhineland, from that to a demand for colonies, 


GERMANY AND PEACE 
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from that to a demand for Danzig, from tha 0th 
domination or absorption of Austria, from that 10 th 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia—or whether, iy 
a frank readiness on the part of Great Britain and F 

to discuss various provisions in the Treaty of Versail 
objectively, Germany is prepared on her part to te 
her place as a force making for peace in the centre of 
peaceful continent. Herr Hitler has repeatedly declare 
that to be his desire. If it is, this country under jg 
present Government can be counted on to go to the ful 
length of reasonable accommodation in order to mip 
peace a reality, and the same is unquestionably true ¢ 
France. But something more than words is need 
on either side. There can be no assurance of peg 
and none of the confidence without which trade aj 
prosperity will never revive, if the rearmament tae j 
to continue unchecked and the mad passion for autary 
keeps all the disastrous paraphernalia of tariffs aj 
quotas and prohibitions and currency restrictions i 
feverish operation. Let Germany arrange her inte 
affairs as she will; they are her concern, not ous 
In relation to other States she must, if peace is to}: 
firm-based, be ready to return to the open and friendly 
co-operation in which she engaged to the manifey 
benefit of the whole continent from 1925 to 193 
Germany has rightly claimed equality ; is she ready 
work as an equal with equals for the comm 
good ? 

The answer to that still lies ahead. The time for 
discussion of a general settlement is hardly ripe, and th 
ground for it must be carefully prepared. Unless i 
comprises a measure of general disarmament, and unles 
that necessity is accepted at the outset, the attempt i 
hardly worth making. Meanwhile more urgent tak 
impend. If the Powers of Europe cannot agree over 
the limited and local problem of Spain what chance have 
they of reaching agreement on the major question of: 
European re-settlement? In regard to Spain nothing 
could be more thankless than the policy which Grea 
Britain and France have felt it necessary to pursue, and 
nothing, incidentally, could provide the domestic critic 
of the Governments of both countries with more effect 
verbal arguments against them. But M. Chautemps and 
M. Delbos have no more doubts than Mr. Chamberlan 
and Mr. Eden about the line their country must take 
France proposed non-intervention, and Britain cordiell 
approved it, in order to localise the Spanish confit 
and prevent a European war. The conflict has bea 
localised ; _ the Spanish spark has not kindled th 
European tinder. To what a different policy might 
have led no man is competent to pronounce. But there 
is abundant evidence that the major part of public opinioa 
in Great Britain and France approves the painful patient 
of the Governments and still entertains hope that t 
may achieve its immediate object of securing the with 
drawal of all the foreign combatants from Spain. 


Simultaneously with the pursuance of that aim th 
discussions at Brussels on the Far-Eastern conflict at 
going forward. They are essential, but as they open the! 
inspire more misgiving than hope. Japan has committed 
herself irretrievably in China. 
retirement for her without loss of face, and the Brussts 






There is no way 
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will be under heavy temptation to advocate 

the sake of peace terms that would be a plain reward 
’ ession and a plain sacrifice of China’s just rights ; 
Pe let the war work itself out to its appointed 
“0 than that. Yet the Brussels Conference represents 
immense potentialities. A demonstration of unbroken 

o-American co-operation will impress the world 
no Jess than the demonstration of unbroken Anglo- 
ch co-operation has over Spain. Whatever, indeed, 





negotiators 





Fren 


HIS month the coming-of-age of the Carlisle system 
for the control of the liquor traffic is being cele- 
prated—or rather, since little in the way of publicity 
or ceremonial seems to be contemplated, taken note of. 
ie: It is well that it should be taken note of. It would 
be well if the recommendations of the last Royal Com- 
mission on the Drink Trade were adopted, and the 
Carlisle experiment extended to some area where it 
could be put in operation on a larger scale. For the 
Carlisle system is based on the fundamentally sound 
principle that so far as possible the incentive of private 
profit should be eliminated from the drink trade. At 
Carlisle there are no dividends to be earned to satisfy 
anifes @ Shareholders, no salaries which fluctuate according to 
the amount of liquor sold. Beer, wine and spirits 
are supplied to people who want them; no steps are 
taken to encourage anyone to drink. 





That is a principle on which the strongest insistence 
e fe must be laid. Selling intoxicants is not an ordinary 
dt trade, for the consumption of intoxicants has not 
ess te ordinary effects. It is a perfectly legitimate trade, 
inles | but a trade none the less which no one would dream 
ipt sf of leaving unrestricted. Whether the moderate con- 
tasks sumption of intoxicants is beneficial or otherwise is 
over a question on which’ medical opinion is divided and 
have laymen have no title to dogmatize. But that an ex- 
ofa cessive consumption is an unqualified evil no rational 
thing MR person, least of all any magistrate or judge, is likely 
sreat ff to deny. Excess in drinking, moreover, does not mean 
and the. consumption of liquor in such quantities or of 
ritis | such potency as to induce intoxication or anything like 
ctive (Fit. It means consuming enough to impair that accuracy 
and of judgement and precision of action which is so vitally 
rian important in a dozen walks of life, and actually a factor 
rake. | Whose absence or presence may make the difference 
jelly between life and death when the driver of a motor 
ict JH Vehicle is concerned. For that reason the many restric- 
ee | tions with which the retail sale of alcoholic drink is 
the #@ surrounded are by common consent not only justified 
ight (B but esscntial. They may be vexatious; some of them 
here (HF May scem perverse and illogical; but no political party 
tion Would ever contemplate in the light of experience 
nce J iNcreasing materially the facilities for the unrestricted 
t it Onsumption of a commodity to which so large a pro- 
th: HF Portion of the crime and poverty of the country can 

be directly traced. 


the As regards legislative action, little question arises, 
wt ‘t no one seriously suggests the removal of existing 
ie)  Sttictions ; indeed the imposition of additional restric- 
ed J NODS in the case of clubs, which are still free from many 
of % the limitations laid on licensed premises, is long 
overdue, and is at last to be taken in hand in the present 











comes out of Brussels it will have made for world peace 
if the joint efforts of Mr. Eden and Mr. Norman Davis, 
each of them speaking for a country solidly united on 
this issue at least, serve to knit Great Britain and the 
United States in an understanding which may be all the 
closer for lacking both the precision and the limitations 
of formal definition. Our relations with France, our 
own Dominions and America are the brightest features of 
the sombre world in which our lot is cast. 


THE RIGHT WAY WITH DRINK 


session of Parliament. But in the interests of national 
well-being much more in the way of voluntary restric- 
tion is called for. Legislative restriction is obviously 
not adequate to eliminate intemperance. If it were, 
convictions for drunkenness would not be steadily 
rising as they have been for the last five years, after 
a heavy and welcome drop before that date. What 
is imperative is personal restriction, such as the vast 
majority of good citizens exercise. Total abstinence 
from intoxicants may or may not be a counsel of per- 
fection ; that is a matter for the individual judgement. 
All that need be said about it is that while drinking too 
little never harmed any man, drinking too much has 
harmed and is harming very many—including, all too 
often, third parties. 


But there is a form of restriction to which too little 
attention is being paid. No one needs any encourage- 
ment to drink; many would be the better for con- 
siderable discouragement. To extend encouragement. 
except in the way of normal hospitality, is to incur a 
grave responsibility and argues a serious disregard 
for the public welfare. Encouragements take many 
forms and are inspired by many motives. The most 
obvious of the latter is financial gain. Firms that 
brew beer or distil spirits or import wines are naturally 
concerned to increase consumption, and consequently 
dividends, by every legitimate means. Hence the 
expenditure of vast sums in advertising the merits of 
someone’s beer or whisky or port or sherry on thousands 
of hoardings and in thousands of daily and weekly 
papers. Not, let it be said, in all papers. This journal 
in particular does not feel called on to preach total 
abstinence, but it does preach temperance, and it prefers 
that no part of its revenue should be drawn from adver- 
tisements designed to encourage the consumption of 
alcohol. In that it stands by no means alone; the 
same line is taken by, among others, such papers as 
the Observer and Punch and by all the publications of 
the B.B.C. The Post Office, moreover, admits no drink 
advertisements to its books of stamps. The principle 
is sound. More than enough drink is consumed without 
encouragement. All deliberate or even heedless en- 
couragements are bad. 


That is no fanatical view. It was not fanaticism, 
but simply a practical concern for national efficiency, 
which led the Liquor Control Board to impose a no- 
treating order over the areas under its control, com- 
prising some three-quarters of the country, for the 
period of the War, and Lord D’Abernon, the chairman 
of the Board, who testificd emphatically to the value 
of that particular enactment, is as little like a fanatic 
as any man living. But there are more subtle and 
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insidious encouragements than treating, and it is unfor- 
tunate to find the B.B.C. so ready as it is to find room.in its 
programmes for what may be termed the cult of drink. 
As has been said, it refuses liquor advertisements in 
its publications, but the oblique advertisement it gives 
for nothing over the air must be indirectly worth far 
more to the trade than paid insertions in the Radio 
Times. That aspect of the matter is not particularly 
relevant here. - What is relevant is the effect on the 
average, especially perhaps the youthful, listener of 
reiterated references to the vogue of drinking. No 
one desires to see the subject banned, but it is reasonable 
to ask that due proportion be observed. It was stated 
by a vigilant listener recently that in two consecutive 
weeks the National and Regional Programmes between 
them contained respectively 116 and 130 references 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ERHAPS after all there was justification for the mis- 
givings felt, though not always expressed, in various 
quarters regarding the Duke of Windsor’s visit to Germany 
—not by reason of any indiscretion of the Duke’s, but 
because of the necessity which a totalitarian State feels 
imposed on it of making political capital for itself at every 
turn. American papers reported the Duke’s activities more 
fully than British, and this is the verdict of the special corre- 
spondent of one of the best of them, the New York Times : 
The Duke . has lent himself, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to National Socialist propaganda . . . There 
can be no doubt that his tour has strengthened the 
régime’s hold on the working classes. The German 
worker has been made thoroughly aware that the Duke 
came to Germany to see model workers’ colonies and 
study the National Socialist system of dealing with labour 
problems. His reputation as the working man’s friend 
has been duly advertised. Statements by workers inter- 
viewed during the tour by accompanying reporters reveal 
a prevalent idea that he was driven from his throne 
because of sympathy for the workers, and that he has 
found in the Third Reich a system with which he 
sympathises. 
There is, of course, not the smallest reason to believe that 
the Duke himself encouraged any such views. 
*x * * * 


The simplest tributes to Dick Sheppard are the truest. 
“I feel that I have lost a personal friend, though I never 
met him ” someone wrote to me, and thousands of people 
must have been using precisely those words in the past week. 
The secret of projecting a personality cannot be told. It is 
in fact just personality ; when that is said there is no more 
to say. But in Dick Sheppard’s case a selflessness to which 
there are few parallels was half the key to the secret. It is 
true, I think, to say that the death of no religious figure in 
any of the Churches would create the same sense of personal 
grief on a nation-wide scale as this has done. In one respect 
Canon Sheppard died happy. On Saturday, the day before 
they found him lifeless at his desk, the Chapter of St. Paul’s 
had agreed to give him the use of the cathedral crypt for a 
weekly communion service for his Peace Pledge Union 
members. He had realised it was a good deal to ask; he 
would have understood completely an adverse decision. It 
was not adverse, and it gave him, I think, not less deep a 
satisfaction than his election as Lord Rector of Glasgow. 

* * * * 


The Law Report page of Wednesday’s Times forms a 
rather grim reminder of the perils amid which newspapers 
have to navigate in these days. The first case reported hinged 
on damages and costs which the Daily Mirror incurred in 
settling a libel action brought against them for publishing a 








of one kind and another to drink. Many, of g 
were incidental, occurring in the course of a yar a 
other programme. But there is hardly evideng },. 
of the neutrality which the Governors of the BR, 
undoubtedly approve, as their liquor adye bi 
policy indicates. This week, on November 6th a 
National programme includes an item jp whi 
according to a London paper, “ by dialogue, ym 
and song the virtues of wine and wine-drinkislll cic 1 
will be extolled for a full hour.” That may of po 
not turn out to be a just description. Listeners 
Saturday evening will be able to form their own opinig 
But, speaking generally, there does appear ty 4 
good reason for appealing to the B.B.C. to ohn 
in this matter, not indeed total abstinence, 
temperance. 


4s it st 


The 


lady’s photograph with a wrong name and with der 
implications ; the Mirror claimed indemnification from thy 
agency which had supplied the photograph—and got ;/ 
The second case was one of libel against the Daily Mail 
the Daily Mirror, and an agreed settlement was announgi 
The third case was one of libel against John Bull, and Joh 
Bull won. The fourth case was one of libel against W,} 
Smith and Son for distributing a magazine containing on tl 
front cover the picture of a lady who had not authorised iy 
use and thought its appearance there injurious to her ; hearing 
adjourned. There are risks not merely in publishing papn 
but in printing or even distributing them. 
* * * * 


It seems a sensible thing from the French point of view 
re-open the Paris Exhibition next year; a great part ofit 
was only ready this year months after the official opening, 
and the immensity of the crowds that have been flocking y 
the Trocadero in the late summer seems to indicate thatt 
attraction is lasting. But next year the Glasgow Exhibitig 
will be a formidable rival ; it is true that its scope is Imper, 
not international, but Wembley a few years ago showed whit 
an Imperial Exhibition could be, and Glasgow is produciy 
something larger than Wembley. Signor Mussolini, I se, 
talks of closing the Italian pavilion at Paris on the growl py 


that with an Italian Exhibition impending in 1941 Pasi gvel 
ought not to encroach on 1938. But I shall be surprised i the s 
he does. The Italian pavilion is too good propaganda ni in th 
be shut down prematurely. The British is to go because tk leagu 
Government will spend no more money on_ it—whid They 
recalls a remark a German friend made to me about the 2% nen 
German motor-roads. ‘‘ We haven’t the money, and RHR cann 
make them,” she said. “‘ You have, and you don’t.” aloo! 
* * * * Lon 

I am accused by a well-known ecclesiastic of being guilyg§ she 
of “a dogmatic negative,” and I am constrained to admijj mod 
that it was so. Writing last week of the pomp and circum pris 


stance that attended the funeral of Private McGowan aj At 
Shanghai, I observed that though it was a great day fat 
Private McGowan he knew nothing of it. ‘‘ What warral 
have you for saying that?’ comes the challenge. Now 
The sentence should have been interrogative : every sud 
sentence must be. 








* * * * 






Hic and Hoc 
“In the report of Monday’s hearing of the case agailit 
Miss it was inadvertently stated that Mr. Cartwngi 
Sharp, for the prosecution, alleged that during dinner at 
club before the accident Miss ‘had hiccups.’ Ths 
should have read ‘had hock cup.’—The Daily Telegraph 
Reassuring. It might have been both ; post hock et propia 
hock. Janus, 
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IKE most other things, the prison cannot stand still. It 
must either advance or degenerate. The expert may 
design the machinery for its progress, and today his portfolio 
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y or is full of plans ; but only public opinion can provide the 
teers Gall motive force. 1 have tried to paint some aspects of the prison 
D opinicg y it stands. Now I would consider in what direction it 
IT ty KAM might with advantage move. 
© Obs The material and therefore less important side of the 
Ce, byl prison calls for three lesser developments: workshops, win- 
dows and wash-basins. The workshops are well in hand, 
but at present rather impracticably double-barrelled in 
. As specialisation of prisons proceeds I imagine 
that a clearer cleavage will arise between shops equipped for 
those prisoners to whom society thinks it worth while to give 
lerogatoy really useful but comparatively expensive and non-produc- 
ftom tll tive training, and those in which the shorter-term or otherwise 
d got if less teachable prisoner will pass his time and help to pay for 
Mail aj his keep by unskilled or semi-skilled contract work. The 
Mounci MM first will cost the prison more but may in the end cost the 
and foil tax-payer less. 
St W. HM = When Pentonville was a young and’ model prison most of 
Dg On thei jts inmates in their hours of liberty lived in miserably lit and 
Orised it ventilated dwellings which have long since been demolished 


or condemned. But Pentonville and its daughter prisons 
have been more resistant and conservative. The time has 
now come for this to be remedied. I think that all prisons 
which have the old narrow window and which are not due 
shortly to be closed should be given bigger and healthier 
rations of daylight. 

I do not think that there is any prison in Great Britain where 
the washing arrangements are really adequate. Cleanliness 
should not be confined to walls and floors. It may come 
second to godliness, but it is easier to instil into the prisoner ; 
and for that purpose every landing in every hall ought to be 
equipped with a lavatory in which hot and cold water are laid 
on. I believe that the Prison Commissioners are only awaiting 
the necessary money to do this. 

But there are some prisons—and here I come to my major 
development—on which not one penny should be spent if 
the spending of it is likely to give them a longer lease of life 
in their present capacity. I refer to the cramped and be- 
leaguered urban prisons such as Pentonville and Wandsworth. 
They may have a useful future as glorified police cells for 
men awaiting trial or serving very short sentences, but you 
cannot coop up a prisoner for years at a time in their unrelieved 
gloom without affecting his mind and outlook very grievously. 
London needs at least two new prisons, one for men and the 


‘guiyf other for women, built on modern lines and situated in 
admi§ moderately open country on its outskirts. The women’s 
ircum-(@ prison, if not the men’s, need not be an expensive fortress. 
yan a™ At present much of London’s prison accommodation is 
ay for barely civilised. 

arrant To turn from the material to the moral, the uniformed 
Non.# prison staff, the nursemaids of whom I have written, need 


sui more appreciation and more responsibility. They are a fine 
lot of men, although one lady did describe them to me as 
tougher-looking than anything she had ever seen outside the 
Bowery. They are well chosen and well trained. But they 
have sensational prison literature to thank for the undoubted 
fact that they are often held in contempt and dislike by the 
public. In certain towns they are shy of being seen in the 
steets in uniform. Some time ago a party of them was 
openly jeered at on its way to lay a wreath in memory of fallen 
comrades at the foot of the Cenotaph. This is as disgraceful 
% it is damaging and shortsighted, for no better way could 









THE BRITISH PRISON: VI. HOW TO IMPROVE IT 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 


[This is the last of six articles in which Major Athill has embodied the conclusions he has reached as a result 
"of a personal investigation into British prison conditions undertaken on behalf of THe SPECTATOR.] 


be devised for the discouragement of good recruits to the 
service or for the undermining of its morale. These men do 
a difficult job well and for no very high rate of pay. The 
public should both know and acknowledge its debt to them. 


Their responsibility in prison is heavy, but too one-sided. 
The prison, with its stage and remission marks, its “ earnings ” 
scheme, its “leaders” and “ strokes” among the Star 
prisoners, has adopted what amount to methods of promotion 
for merit by which a man may be encouraged to make good 
in prison as a step to making good outside. There are useful 
opportunities for the prison officer to detect and report merit 
as well as misdemeanour, but at present I do not think that he 
is encouraged to do so, but the danger would not be great 
if a report of merit were treated in exactly the same way 
as one of misdemeanour. Neither should be accepted or 
disregarded without investigation. Of course, it would lead 
to toadying and possibly to bribery. Wakefield inspires young 
officers with high ideals of service and responsibility and 
any tendency to over-emphasise the repressive side of either 
helps to undo the training and reacts unfavourably on both 
officer and prisoner. 

The first step towards making the treatment of prisoners 
more fruitful should be to cut away dead wood by finding an 
alternative method of dealing with the wastrels who are not 
really criminals. The problem is a hard one, for the State 
Inebriates’ Home, the only alternative which has yet been 
tried, has proved a failure. But why should not a trial be 
given to labour camps or colonies on the model which has, 
I believe, given good results in Switzerland? The wastrel 
could be cheaply lodged. He would be under restraint, 
but would escape the prison stigma and contact with more 
purposeful offenders. He would lead a healthy life and his 
community might become almost if not quite self-supporting. 
The experiment, if it succeeded, would free the prison 
proper of much encumbering undergrowth. 

At the other end of the scale comes the old lag, that 
inveterate homing pigeon whom not even the olive-branch 
of good prison behaviour which he so often carries in his beak 
can make anything but an arrant nuisance and peril to society. 
The only thing to do with him is to strangle him at birth. 
No effort should be spared to make a man’s first sentence 
his last, for though his second may serve to discourage 
others, in the man himself it tends to awake the appetite 
which comes with eating. Therefore I feel that there 
should be a definite and well-advertised difference between 
the curative treatment which he should receive during 
the first and the deterrent methods of the second. 


His actual imprisonment is usually the least of the punish- 
ments which the newcomer to prison suffers. It fills the gap 
between the two much heavier penalties of public condemna- 
tion in the dock and real or fancied ostracism—all too often 
and too permanently real—after release. To fill that gap 
usefully it should be long enough to allow the prison medicine 
to work, and its object, admittedly hard of attainment, should 
be threefold. It should give a man time to pull himself 
together and recover from the shock of conviction. It should 
train him in some useful form of work or, failing that, should 
at least tune up his brain and body against the day when he 
must once more depend on his own efforts for a living. 
And the whole of its discipline, aided by the work of the prison 
visitor, should aim at the restoration of his self-respect and 
courage. 

The system at Wakefield is the greatest advance which 
has yet been made in this direction. Only men undergoing 
a first sentence and one of not less than six months go there. 
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Approximately one quarter of the time must be served in the 
prison proper, with its monotonous routine and innumerable 
reminders of loss of liberty. But after that first quarter, if 
the prisoner’s conduct has been good, he may be drafted 
out to the prison camp. There he exchanges his cell for a 
wooden dormitory hut. He still is locked up at night, eats 
prison fare and wears prison clothes. But he spends a long 
day hard at work in the open air, with space and birds and 
trees around him. He is too remote from towns or highways 
to suffer from the gaping sightseer. He is not put upon his 
word of honour, but his common sense is trusted. An ordinary 
wire fence runs round the whole estate, but the prisoner’s 
narrower range is marked by white-ringed trees past which 
he must not stray. So far, I believe, no man has tried to 
run away; and—what is more to the point—few men 
after release from Wakefield ever see the inside of a prison 
again. 

I do not suggest that all prisons can or should be Wakefields. 
But I do say that, if every first-timer received something on 
the lines of the Wakefield treatment, ten years would see the 
populations of Parkhurst and Dartmoor halved if only the 
outside public would play its proper part. That part is 
as important as all the prison reforms rolled into one. 

In prison the authorities provide board, lodging and 
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discipline ; but it is the unofficial prison visitor who 
than anyone or anything else, helps to give the prisoner * 
After his release, the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Socies 
whose meagre funds are eked out with an equally me, 
allowance by the State, offer him a little materia] assis 
a little help in the direction of employment, Cony 
who are looked after by the Central Association, are rather 
better off. In the first place they are less NUMETOUS they 
discharged local prisoners. In the second, the Contry 
Association has started to enlist private individuals Who wil 
give to the released man what the prison visitor gives to the 
imprisoned one : sympathy, understanding, guidance and 
heart. It is of the utmost importance that the Aid Societig 
should follow suit and that recruits for this exactine buy 
immensely valuable social work should not be lacking, 
But all their efforts will be vain if the employing publi 
will not play. I know how many and how cogent are the 
arguments against employing ex-prisoners. They may em 
be overpowering. But they leave unchanged one tnyj 
which is too rarely recognised. The judge may senteny 
a man to six months, one, ten or fifteen years. But society 
when it refuses that man a chance to earn an honest living 
sentences him for life. In so doing, it undermines its aa 
defence. 


DICK SHEPPARD 


BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


NE of the most remarkabdie figures of our time has been 
removed from the religious and public life of England 

by the sudden death of Canon Sheppard. There can seldom 
have been a man of whom it could be said with so little 
exaggeration that he was “ universally beloved.” Every kind 
of person felt his heart warm towards “ Dick”; if he failed 


at one point, he won at another ; and no one successfully with- 
stood him. I remember a well-known lady’s account of the 
regularity with which she and her husband attended St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields: “I can’t bear his preaching but I 
do like the service ; my husband does not care for the service 
tut does like the sermon.” 

My own acquaintance with him began when he, a Cambridge 
man, became attached to the Oxford House in Bethnal 
Green, and grew to close friendship while he was Head. That 
a Cambridge man should be chosen as Head was, of course, 
an extraordinary testimony to his powers of influence ; for 
it involved a recognition that he was not only the best person 
available for the work in East London, but also that he was 
more likely than anyone else to win the needed support from 
Oxford, and to utilise the opportunities in Oxford which the 
Headship carries with it. Needless to say, the choice was 
abundantly successful, except that the new Head, never 
constitutionally strong, over-taxed his strength. 

When the Cavendish Association was formed, in 1911, 
to carry into the national life the spirit of dedication evoked 
by the Coronation of King George V, with the Cavendish 
Club in Piccadilly as its centre, it was inevitable that he should 
become its spiritual chief. It was then, I think, that the 
astonishing range of his influence became apparent. It seemed 
that there was no sort or type of individual with whom he 
could not establish intimate contact, if once the opportunity 
to meet arose. His short period as a Chaplain at the Front 
(from which his health never recovered) illustrated the same 
boundless capacity for friendship and influence. And when 
he settled in at St. Martin’s, this capacity found an ideal 
focus for its exercise. 

It was then that he, with some friends, launched the Life 
and Liberty Movement. In this his concern was entirely 
for the “ Life ” and energy of the Church. The fact that our 
immediate objective was “‘ Liberty,” to be obtained, at least 
in some measure, through the Enabling Act of 1919, was to 
him rather a limitation of our enterprise than a spur to it; 


and he was certainly disappointed by the actual results of the 
Act. But we should scarcely have been able to generate the 
enthusiasm that carried the Act if he had not been with y, 
filled with hopes of a glorious revival to begin almost at onc, 
He found it hard to allow for the tardiness of the huma 
spirit. His optimism was an inspiration ; but if untempered, 
it prepared the way for disappointment. So he came to writ 
The Impatience of a Parson, which was widely misunderstood, 
because, being impatient, he forgot to mention his mos 
fundamental convictions ; he took them for granted, but many 
of his readers did not. 

Latterly, as every one knows, he has been a leader in the 
Crusade for Peace along the line of strict pacifism. Many of 
us, whose judgement he could not persuade, have none th 
less thanked God for a zeal that was prompted by nothing 
but sympathy and love, and was quite purely Christian 
in its quality, whether or not it was wise in its policy; an 
even while we opposed, we admired and gave thanks. 

Sympathy and love—that was the secret: it inspired a 
amazing promptitude of appropriate speech or action 
On one Sunday just after the War he was preaching in 
Westminster Abbey, and saw under the pulpit an old lady 
whom he knew. Somehow his memory recalled the fact that 
it was the anniversary of the day on which her son hal 
been killed in the autumn of 1914; and he introduced some 
sentences that she would—and did—recognise as a reference 
to that day. Of course, she was profoundly touched. And 
there are myriads of such stories to be told. He made of the 
asthma that tormented him a personal link with a verget 
at Canterbury Cathedral who suffered in the same wy. 
Everything became a means of showing sympathy, and 
therefore of winning affection. 

So “ everybody loved him ”—and of him the phrase 8 
not a conventionality, but a literal truth as concerns all who 
knew him or knew of him. 

No doubt he had from the start a natural genius for 
sympathy. But it was saved from sentimentalism, ant 
deepened into the love that hallows while it serves, by its 
own concentration upon the Lord to whom his whole heat 
was given, and whom he disclosed to so great a multitude 
of men: for there are many who love Christ today becaus 
reflected in Dick Sheppard they caught their first glimps 
of His divine love. WILLIAM EBOR: 
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AST May The Spectator published a rather gloomy 
article of mine, which was originally entitled “ Agri- 
ture and Defence.” By changing its title to “ Agriculture ; 
“siti or Asset?” it provoked a considerable amount of 
figcussion and controversy. 
Th: main conclusion seems to be inescapable. The 
‘ements of war and the requirements of peace pull in 
opposite directions. My own desire is to see a 
yosperous British agriculture, employing a considerable 
gumber of people, and concentrated largely on livestock 
firming. This type of farming is suited to our climate and 
ie skill of our people, can be made economically successful, 
ad in the form of fresh milk and meat, makes a most 
rauable addition to our diet. 

But in time of war, a country depending on an efficient 
and specialised type of livestock farming of this kind would 
tx involved in disaster. In 1934, the year for which I made 
comparisons @ fairly normal year, the tonnage of imported 
fertiliser and fodder was already in excess of the entire 
rtish output of foodstuffs for human consumption. 


Let us get the situation in general perspective. In 1934 
ge imported 11.8 million tons of foodstuffs for human con- 
wmption, We imported a further 9.9 million tons of 
frtiliser and fodder for use in agriculture, which was con- 
verted into exactly 9.9 million tons of home-produced 












S of the 


rate the Efodstuffs. (When we import wheat, the flour content is 
vith ys, #nckoned as a foodstuff, the offal content as fodder for use 
it once (Min agriculture.) The total tonnage of British imports is not 


inown, but this 20.7 million tons of food, fodder and fer- 
tliser by far overshadow all other requirements. In the 
yeat 1934 (which we have been working on hitherto, and there 
ae good grounds for regarding as a normal year), iron ore 
ad scrap, the largest single item in our imports, amounted 
47 million tons. The entire requirements of the textile 
industries amounted to 1.2 million tons only. Paper and 
pup are also an important amount, vz., 2.5 million tons. 
Alarge part of the remainder consists of timber, which is 
entered in the statistics by volume rather than by weight. 


It is clear, however, that the importation of food and 
fdder represents by far the largest bulk in British imports, 
though not, of course, the larger part of their value. Most 
ofthe imported fodder reappears in the form of meat and 
dirty produce, which are of far less weight and bulk than 
the fodder which has been imported. Of the 11.8 million 
ins of imported foodstuffs, 4.4 million are flour and cereals, 
20 million sugar, 1.6 million meat and fat animals, 2.0 
nilion fruit and vegetables. 

War policy would demand that the imports of fodder 
Som Hishould cease, and that a considerable part of the cereals for 
“rene @home consumption should be produced at home, and if 

And four present livestock industry could only keep going on the 
of the Mis of imported fodder, it would have to be sacrificed. 
yerger Mi The requirements of war and peace conflict, and Govern- 
Way. tats cannot have it both ways. 
and The only possibility of compromise is along the line 
‘uggested in these columns by Mr. Bulmer, v1z., differential 
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ase § Mencouragement of different forms of livestock. The sheep, 
| who Hite cow and the horse have stomachs to enable them to 

lve largely, if not entirely, on grass and hay, and could 
} for tore easily be fed upon the resources of this island. The 


and pg and the hen emphatically do not. They require cereal 


y its HB bods, and in a time of shortage would, unless they were 
heart fal rapidly slaughtered, compete with us for the limited 
tude ‘wplies available. No government which was seriously 
aust # tinking of agriculture as a line of defence in war would 
mps: Men have tried to increase the pig population. It would 


tive levied a heavy tax on pigs and poultry, and have used 





- AGRICULTURE AND DEFENCE 


By COLIN CLARK 





the proceeds to subsidise the breeding of sheep and milch 
cattle. In a crisis the sheep would be our best friend, 
because he eats little imported food. The grass-fed cow 
would come second, and the beef bullock a bad third. A 
limited amount of shipping tonnage can be used to import 
plenty of beef, but fresh milk cannot be imported. The 
pig and the hen would be definite liabilities. 

Such a policy in peace time would be a serious economic 
detriment, but once again we must face the fact that we 
cannot have things both ways. 

It is sometimes said that the indiscriminate encouragement 
of all forms of livestock breeding would be advantageous to 
Britain in time of war, because the livestock would provide 
a large reserve which could be slaughtered, and would keep 
up food supplies for some time. It is as well to submit this 
opinion to the acid test of arithmetic. If we assume that- 
this policy was carried to its extreme conclusion, and after 
the outbreak of war fodder supplies were kept up only for 
milch cattle and breeding ewes, and other livestock slaughtered, 
the following is the estimated tonnage of meat which would 
be obtained : 


000 tons. 

Two-year-old cattle .. 278 
One-year-old cattle .. ‘ aa aa 162 
Calves a6 aa = a ne 35 
Sheep. . a 3 ey o- ta0 
Lambs 163 
Pigs 456 

1,274 


The holocaust would thus yield 1,274,000 tons of meat, 
or only four months’ supply at the present rate of consumption. 
If milch cattle and breeding ewes were included, and the 
country stripped entirely bare of livestock, only about another 
four months supply, in this case 1,350,000 tons. 


To speak quite plainly, in war time a limited amount of 
ships would be available for bringing food into Britain. Is 
it more economic to use this shipping for conveying meat 
and butter, or the enormous bulk of imported fodder necessary 
to produce these goods at home ? Is it sensible to carry on 
our present line in peace time, realising that it would end 
in chaos in the event of war? Is it not more sensible to 
build up political and economic relations with New Zealand, 
the Argentine, Denmark and other food-supplying countries, 
which would ensure for Britain a secure supply of easily 
transported foodstuffs ? 

There are two other important factors to be taken into 
account when we are considering the relationship of agri- 
cultural policy to national defence. Agriculture is an 
industry requiring a great deal of adult male labour, for 
which female and juvenile labour cannot be satisfactorily 
substituted without serious loss of productivity. Unless 
those responsible for national defence contemplate purely 
naval and aerial wars, in which the bulk of the country’s man 
power could still be diverted to production, this also makes a 
case against too close a reliance on home-produced food 
supplies. Including farmers, and working male members 
of their families, over 1,000,000 men are employed in agri- 
culture in Great Britain. The output of agriculture is 
about £220,000,000. These goods could be imported, at 
the average prices prevailing over the last five years, for 
about £180,000,0o00o—in the case of meat and milk the 
quality of the imported goods would be lower. To obtain 
these goods, about £45,000,000 worth of imported fodder 
and fertilisers are used. 

If for the sake of argument—what I certainly do not 
propose in fact—we set out to import goods to substitute 
for the entire output of British agriculture, we shall have 
to send abroad additional exports to the value of £135,000,000 
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per year. If we assume that it is possible to export at all in 
war time—we have assumed that a certain number of ships 
will be importing food, and they could presumably carry back 
manufactured goods in return—this volume of exports could 
be produced by not much more than half a million workers, 
a large proportion of which would be women and juveniles. 
The last aspect is budgetary. Apart altogether from 
benefits to the farmer and cost to consumer of tariffs and 
quotas, or of other factors tending to raise the price of farm 
produce, the direct burden on the budget of financial assistance 
given by the Government to agriculture has been carefully 
and conservatively estimated at £34,000,000 a year. This 
estimate has been made by Dr. J. A. Venn,* who has been 
* Econcmic Journal, December, 1935, page 655. 
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recognised for many years as a king amongst the aor; 
economists, and although I understand that his _ 
was received with sniffing in the Ministry of Agri 

no one has cared to come out into the open and c int, 


There may be—I personally think there is—plenty of : 
on social grounds for subsidising agriculture at the oa 
of the urban taxpayer, but we are now talking about agricul 
and defence, not about what is socially desirable in 
time, and the results of all this effort and expenditure 

to be dubious, if not actually dangerous to national q 
How many battleships and cruisers could we not build wig 
this additional £34,000,000 a year to make entirely secu 
our trade routes from Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada ? 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY—IV 


[Sufficient indication of the age and experience of the writer of this article is contained in the article itself.] 


FEEL that these articles, in order to be a serious 

contribution to the columns of The Spectator, should 
be personal rather than general ; as they are to be anonymous 
I propose to be quite frank about myself and my point of 
view, not, I hope, egotistically, but as one chess player 
presents his problem to another. I shall not attempt to 
say whether I have anything in common with the Under 
Thirties that I do not have in common with the Over Thirties. 
At the end of the series it may be possible to decide whether 
the Under Thirties do or do not speak with one voice. 


We surely are in a mess, all of us together ; Capitalists 
and Communists, Christians and Mahommedans, Over 
Thirties and Under Thirties. I, like many others, live in 
a perpetual nightmare of screaming Chinese children, 
of women praying in the streets of Guernica whilst German 
men shoot them down in the cause of German business, of 
the sunken cheeks of children playing in the dreary waste of 
a slum, of servility, of bullying, of thinly disguised slavery, 
of injustice, of hypocrisy that degrades us all, of materialism 
exalted not just to the right hand of God but to the throne 
itself. 

The doctor said to me the other day, “ What are you 
worrying about ?” I prevaricated, but he pressed me, and 
I said, “‘ The international situation.” ‘“ Do you have fears ?” 
he asked. “ Fears?” I thought of the monstrous horrors 
that suck my life of vitality and hope. “ More honey and 
cereals,” said he. “ You must put on more weight. And 
try to distract your mind from these fears.” 

Now I tell myself that I am just a psychological case and 
the fears are something to be laughed at. It hasn’t worked 
very well yet. I could so easily distract my mind if it were 
not for the international situation. I could so gladly offer 
my services to those who attack the causes of war, the 
degrading inequality between men and the worship of 
wealth and social success. It may be that I am half-hearted ; 
that, if I am not afraid to struggle for these things then 
I should not stop aghast, and afraid that the disease has reached 
a dreadful climax, but rather the more urgent task should 
call forth from me more and not less energy and devotion. 


Perhaps, at this moment, I should not try to assess the world 
in which I find myself—but time presses. I cannot, and I 
have tried to the end of my strength, escape the certainty 
that we who live now have got to face the wholesale destruction 
of man by man, the unloosing upon the world we know and 
love, however hardly it may have treated us, of the hounds of 
Hell. 

I cry not only “ What is the use ? ” but “ What can I do ? ” 
I can say, as I have, that “ I renounce War and I will never 
support or sanction another.” I have no doubt in my own 
mind that that refusal is a right one, and I will not consider 
the consequences of it for myself or my husband or society. 
But I cannot—am I a gloomy pessimist ?—persuade myself 


that pacifism is going to stop the next war—which has alr 
started. And I know that there is no easy way out of the my, 
“T the Lord thy God am a jealous God and visit the sins 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and four 
generation of them that hate me.” Mankind has disobeye{ 
the laws of the universe ; he has tried to “ conquer ” natur, 
blind to the fact that he is a part of nature and can ogh 
develop within its framework. The jealous God is compelly 
to see his children suffer the agonies of cancer, the inevitabk 
result of the abuse of their bodies ; the selfishness and th 
greed that have become an integral part of our social, economic 
political life; the misery and the degradation that folly 
from the substitution of “‘ What will pay ? ” for “ Whet wil 
make us all happy ? ” 

But I am not going to be content “ to spit out all th 
butt-ends of my days.” While I cannot look down tha 
vista of years that leads to a patient unhurried life for eithe 
of us, I still, as I see the heroic lives of so many of my 
fellow-men, believe that mankind can repudiate this crud 
and unnatural civilisation and find the path that will mos 
surely lead towards Utopia. I want men to have the courg 
to say “ This so-called civilisation we have so painstekingly 
built up is a monstrous thing. Most of it must go. We 
will Keep the libraries and the swimming-pools and tk 
theatres and the radio-stations, but we will have no mor 
mass production of food, clothes, sentiment. We will om 
tolerate the existence of great industrial towns with thei 
polluted air and their stony deserts. We will build a sociey 
that reveres every individual, that exists for the individul 
We shall find adventure and glory in plenty in ‘living 
to our faith.” Let us work for the brotherhood of ma 
concretely and seriously and let us publicly admit tk 
ugliness of a divided world and unshared prosperity.” 

I should like to make some contribution to this end, | 
joined the Labour Party when I was sixt2en but I felt 
complete sympathy with the Communists’ criticisms and 9 
I joined them. But I was utterly miserable as a Communis, 
though for some time I ascribed my misery to the fact tha 
I was a horrible bourgeois and not to the true fact, whi 
was that I was not and could never be a materialist. Nov 
I am a pacifist and I believe the faith of pacifism to be’ 
real one. I am, however, finding it increasingly difficul 
to be satisfied with political work, and sometimes I wondet 
how far you can organise a faith. While I do not call mysel 
a Christian, and recognise only the God that is the totality 
of the universe, I often speculate as to what Christ, who 
lived the wisest life of any man I have ever heard of, would 
have done today, and I cannot see him with a large politica 
organisation round him. I look for the practical spifit of 
Christ, the submission to universal destiny, the working fr 
all time and not for tangible results. I have had the grit 
good fortune to meet some people who seem to me to 
embodying this spirit in their lives, 
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people have reduced their lives to such simplicity 
that they can live quite independent of our economic system. 

of them, who is very unlikely to see these words, has 
ct their philosophy of life. It is difficult to sum- 
oat and probably misleading. “Live in harmony with 
Sanit of the universe and you will be healthy in mind 
oi body and creative citizens of an unpretentious society.” 
These people are happy. They have no fears that burn up 
half their energies. They live, not here in England it is 
‘true, to serve the sick of mind and body—and they succeed 
sere doctors and psychologists fail. More and more I 
feel that this way is the way I must take whatever the 
gerifice—yet I do love my nice clothes and showing my 
pequtiful home off to my friends. 


These 















I am still only reaching towards this solution. I am 
certain only that I can do no more political work, that my 
contribution to the progress of humanity must be a simpler 
one than membership of an organisation. And so I shall be 
content, believing that humanity can take the right path, 
to have the two children we both want and serve them with 
all I have. 

This voice speaks for a bewildered and unheroic woman 
of 25, a woman who can only retain her faith, even, perhaps, 
her sanity, by obeying the simplest impulses of her body 
and spirit, who cannot attempt to build order in a chaotic 
world but believes that ifshe can herself live an ordered 
life and be a true wife and a wise mother she will have made 
some contribution to the solution of vast problems. 


AIR RAIDS AND THE PUBLIC 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HILE the Home Secretary and the local authorities 
are still arguing about who shall pay the cost of anti- 


S already ee ; 
he mes, MM aif-taid_ measures the common citizen is forgetting what 
€ sins ffm he was told a year or eighteen months ago, and in most 
1 four cases today has no more than the vaguest idea of what is 
isobeyed expected of him, both as an individual and as a member of 
’ natur, a.community in which a certain measure of common action 
an ogy is needed. Actually a good deal has been done officially, 
mpelle though London is far behind such capitals as Paris or Berlin, 
vitabl. and many provincial cities in this country are behind 
and the j™@ London. 
onomic What in fact has been done, and what still remains to be 
+ folloy done, in regard respectively. to central, local and individual 
het wi] action? The Air Raid Precautions Department of the Home 
Office which was set up in 1935 is the central organisation or 
all the executive. Under its control is the Government gas-mask 
mm thr factory at Blackburn, opened in January of this year, where 
r either Mm are assembled the constituent parts of the gas masks, the 
of my manufacture of which has been contracted out to a number of 
s cdf firms throughout the country. Half a million are being 
ll mot /™ turned out each week. Thirteen regional gas-mask stores, 
ours cach holding 13,000,000 gas masks, have been created at 
ekinely convenient places for easy distribution, 7.c., London (3) 
. Wem Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Cambridge, &c. These 
nd th™ stores are at the moment in process of being filled. In any 
y mor given local area there will be a number of main depots, 
ill not supplied from the regional store, and, subsistent upon each 
1 their of these will be half a dozen local distributing centres 
society ( holding each some 6,000 masks, from which the individual 
vidul, # citizen will be supplied. So far about five regional stores 
1g wie have been filled, but distribution to the individual will anyhow 
f mn @™ not take place until an emergency has definitely arisen. 
it tk Under the auspices of the department a special fire-fighting 


. service is being organised, for which it is hoped to obtain 


id. [f voluntary auxiliary of 200,000 men. A new type of fire 
felt inf engine has been designed by the Department and its trials 
nd have apparently proved most successful. It is much more 
unis, @ mobile than the present red engines, capable of being placed 
t tha = ona lorry or a barge and of turning around in narrow streets. 
which # It possesses a greater pumping velocity—more than 1,000 
Now gallons a minute—and, if mass produced, will cost but half 
beaf™ that of the present ones. The cost of this service—it will be 
ficult substantial—is to be borne by the Government. 

mnder The A.R.P. Department acts as a research institute and 
se clearing-house for all information on the problem. It has 
tality issued a number of pamphlets, all of which may be pur- 


who chased by the public, summarising information obtained 
on the various aspects of the question and recommending 
to local authorities methods of organising local schemes. 
“First Aid for Gas Casualties,” ‘ Decontamination of 
x for Materials,” Organisation of Air Raid Casualties Service,” 
real and “ Air Raid Wardens ” are the titles of some of these. 
0 by “A Householders Handbook ” is-also under preparation. 





For obvious reasons it falls to local authorities to act as 
agents for the Government in preparing and undertaking 
the organisation of schemes for the protection of the civil 
population against air attack. All local authorities, with 
the exception of Barnsley, are willing to undertake this, 
but they are not, on the other hand, prepared to undertake 
any of the cost. The Government has recently offered to 
contribute 90 per cent. of the expenses incurred by local 
authorities, but it is still uncertain whether this arrangement 
will be accepted. It should be remembered that the work 
of local authorities on air-raid precautions is entirely volun- 
tary. It is indeed uncertain to what extent they are legally 
capable of undertaking such work at all. The Government, 
however, is shortly to introduce a Bill into Parliament 
to define the powers of the local authorities and to give 
effect to the financial arrangements which may be agreed 
upon. 

Local authorities are charged with the responsibility of 
recruiting, training and organising volunteers for the posts 
of air-raid wardens. These wardens, who should play an 
important part in time of air raids, will be required to have 
a general knowledge of the local air-raid precautions organisa- 
tion—the localities of the gas-mask distributing centre and 
casualty stations, &c.—and a knowledge of anti-gas pre- 
cautions, and should be of a responsible character, capable 
of leadership and over thirty years of age. Their functions 
will be allied to those of the police—generally, though not 
necessarily they will be organised under police control— 
and certain simple powers (not that of arrest) will be vested 
in them. They should be capable of rendering general 
assistance to the bewildered citizen in the certain confusion 
of an air raid, and of allaying the spread of panic by their 
example of coolness and control. In any residential area 
wardens’ posts should be allotted approximately on the 
basis of one per 500 inhabitants, and a minimum of two 
wardens to each post. So far as possible wardens will be 
allocated to posts near their own homes or place of work. 
Theirs will be responsible and important yet fairly simple 
work and volunteers are urgently needed. Many cities 
already have substantial numbers of wardens already trained ; 
for instance, Glasgow has 7,000, Caterham 1,500 and 
Liverpool 3,500, but against this it is reported that Man- 
chester has only 500, whereas it probably requires nearer 
5,000. 

Individual instruction in air-raid precautions is also carried 
out at the Government Anti-Gas School at Falfield, Glouces- 
tershire. A second school is to be opened at the end of the 
year near York. The function of the school is to train 
instructors—generally police, firemen and public utility and 
first aid personnel—who will return to their own districts 
and instruct their colleagues and, if necessary, the public in 
general. The course takes twelve days and covers the whole 
range of anti-gas precautions. In addition, sixteen qualified 
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medical practitioners have been appointed by the Secretary 
of State and trained at the school in order to instruct the 
medical profession in anti-gas treatment. So many have 
already profited from the training of this school that it was 
claimed in Manchester a few days ago that every serving police- 
man and fireman had now completed his course of training. 
Local authorities also arrange for lecturers on anti-gas 
training to be available for the public. The work of the local 
authorities has not, however, progressed very far yet, nor 
will it until the financial difficulties have definitely been 
resolved. However, before anti-gas training can be provided 
on a national scale and each individual citizen informed of 
the measures he should take in the event of air attack, the 
local authorities must first themselves become fully acquainted 
with air-raid precautions and have their own local schemes 
properly organised. It is to be hoped that this work will make 
more substantial progress when the projected Bill is through 
Parliament. So far much too little has been done. 


———— a 


At the moment the ordinary householder is most ch 
approached by the useful anti-gas and air-raid Precautions 
demonstrations which are being organised with the assistance 
of the A.R.P. Department all over the country. Here he is 
able to learn the first elements of air-raid precautions to 
try on a gas mask and to become confident of its efficacy and 
to witness the effect of incendiary bombs and the methods of 
mitigating their effect. A fleet of forty gas vans have been 
provided by the Home Office, which are stationed at towns all 
over the country, and in which practical experience jp the 
wearing of gas masks can be obtained. 

The possibility of personally being involved in an air raid 
is so appalling that most people will prefer not to contemplate 
it—to put the whole subject from their minds. But while 
this possibility even remotely exists—and who with certainty 
can deny that today it does exist >—that Government would be 
seriously neglecting its responsibilities which failed to provide 
its citizens with the necessary precautions against aerial attack, 


SHAKUNTALA 


By AHMED ALI 


I 

E was consumptive and ill. The whole day he coughed 
and lay on his bed. At last one day he died. 
Shakuntala became a widow at the age of thirteen. Her 
husband’s people began to look at her with dread and fear. 
As if she were responsible for her husband’s death! They 
removed her bangles, and gave her coarse white clothes to 
wear. Everyone was afraid of seeing her face in the morning. 
She slaved the whole day like a maidservant, and filled her 

belly with left-over crumbs. 

Her parents were already dead. Her uncle took pity on 
her, and gave her shelter in his house. But even here her 
widowhood was flung in her face in a hundred ways. Even 
in her uncle’s house people considered her presence 
inauspicious. 

II 

Shakuntala became a woman. Until now widowhood had 
meant bad food, dirty clothes, and the avoiding of all those 
things which a woman likes unconsciously. Now she 
realised that widowhood did not only mean avoiding finery 
and jewels, it meant renouncing life altogether. Shakuntala 
felt as if she were a slave whose passions and desires had 
no value and existence for her master. 

People consider a widow a lifeless machine, which is 
devoid of feeling. And so long as she works like a labourer 
who earns just enough to keep himself from starving, so long 
as she quietly submits to the cruelty of others, so long as she 
allows them to annihilate her personality and to exploit her, 
people do not say anything. So long as she does not show 
signs of passion and life within her, people do not take away 
from her the right of an old cow’s existence. But she too 
has life within her, and nothing can kill it. 

And passion also welled up within Shakuntala; the 
storm of life began to blow. On the white summer nights 
she lay on her bed dreaming of love, a love which would 
give her a new life, would give freshness to her existence, 
would take away those thorns which pricked her mind and 
soul. But there is no love left for a widow. Society takes 
away from her the joys of life. But life remains, and no 
one can destroy it. Only, the pity and the pain of life 
increase, and because they are crushed, desires flare up 
like a flame. However deep you may bury a seed in the 
earth, it sprouts; and life had grown within Shakuntala 
like a seed. 

III 

Her uncle, Pandit Jai Narain Misra, was a Rais (rich 
person) and well-known advocate in Agra. He always called 
on the officials of the district, and entertained them fre- 
quently. And the British Government had recognised his 








“services”? by conferring on him the title of Rai Bahadur, 
Because all the officials were pleased with him, he had als 
become the Chairman of the District Board. Besides, he 
was a very God-fearing and kind-hearted man. People 
held him in high esteem, and whenever they were in trouble 
they always came to him. Every evening there used to be 
a big gathering at Pandit ji’s house, and he helped everyone 
with his advice. 

He had enough and to spare. That is why Shakuntala 
was no burden to him. She did not entail any expense, In 
fact, she saved a servant’s pay. A Hindu widow grows 
‘reconciled to her fate ; and for this reason Shakuntala was 
quite happy at her uncle’s place .. . 

So long as she lived subdued there was no harm. But no 
one can sweep aside the storm of passion ; and Shakuntala 
took a fancy to the neighbour’s young son, and he too was 
attracted by her. Then the bitterness of life came. That 
feeling of reconciliation with her environment which circum- 
stances had brought about vanished. And she became 
conscious of passion, dissatisfaction and restlessness in- 
creased... . 

At last she began meeting that boy secretly, at night. 
As long as she was with him she forgot the bitterness and 
sad reality of her life. In talking to him she found that 
bliss which she had never known before. At these moments 
she would remember her mother. Whenever her father 
rebuked her, her mother had always given her shelter. 
There was that peace and happiness in her bosom which 
Shakuntala had never found in anything on this earth... 

One day the boy kissed her. For a long time she stood 
clinging to him.... She was reminded of her sick husband 
having kissed her once; and fear and repulsion filled het 
soul. He was lying on his bed. Shakuntala had just given 
him a dose of medicine. He sat up on his bed, and made 
Shakuntala sit by him. His beard, unshaved for days, was 
grisly ; hollows had formed round his eyes ; and his adam’s 
apple was protruding; only his eyes shone in his face. He 
stared at her queerly for a while ; then he caught her in his 
arms and began to kiss her. To Shakuntula at that moment 
her husband looked frightfully like a bear ; and screaming 
she ran away from him... . 

But there was no sense of dread in the boy’s kiss. She 
kept on looking at his face and lips in wonder and amazement 
until their lips met once again... . 

But spring does not last forever. And one day Shakuntala’s 
uncle came to know of her amour. With dread she thought 
of death. But the thought of death was not bitter now, only 
insipid and tasteless. In the lap of life she did not wish t 
die. . . . She could not sleep at all that night. In tke 
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mings conscious of premonition and fear, she busied 
or with work. 
pandit ji came home at noon.. Shakuntala was afraid 
‘+¢ before him. He called Shakuntala and made her 

99 A She was frightened as to what was in store 
4 ‘a But Pandit ji said affectionately: ‘‘ You are not 
ai mnfortable here in any way, my daughter ?”’ Shakuntala 
ae earpened at this question, but she said to herself that 
a robably had not come to know of her affair. 

“No, Taya ji (uncle). I am very comfortable.” 

“Tell me if you want anything, I'll bring it for you.” 
Shakuntala was amazed at this extraordinary show of 
fection. But she thought something has happened which 
has put him in such good humour. 
“Thank you, Taya ji. I don’t need anything. There is 
eerything in the house.” 

“All right. Just as you please.” 

But after a little thought he said to her: 
“We are going to Allahabad this evening. 
ys, and have a dip in the Ganges.” 

“Very well, Taya ji.” 

And pleased and happy, Shakuntala busied herself with 
the household duties. 


Come with 


IV 

The river bank looked like a painted scene in the evening. 
Bringing peace and rest in her lap Night was striding across 
the plains with calm and restful steps. Silence prevailed 
like the heavy sorrow of some memory and the river, wearing 
a gaudy-coloured veil, stretched far away to the horizon. . . . 

In the foreground on the sand four persons advanced 
dowly. One of them was a pretty young woman, one was 
a middle-aged man, and the other two were young men 
carrying bamboo sticks in their hands. They were going 
away from the Ghat, walking by the river. The woman 
was Shakuntala, and the men were her uncle and cousins. . . . 

A bird flew past them swiftly, screeching in its flight. 
A fish jumped in the water; and soon everything became 
silent. After having walked a little distance Pandit ji looked 
all around and said: ‘‘ This is a fine place. Let’s rest here 
awhile and then have our bath.” 

In front, across the river, the sun had set, and the clouds 
had formed a circular pattern, like a whirl-pool. In the 
distance the trees looked a dim dark line. On one side the 
clouds had curved and dipped below the horizon. Their 
crimson and dark red colours were casting a gloomy shadow 
in the water. 

After a while the colour left the clouds and they became 
datk. The trees on the horizon disappeared in the night. 

Pandit ji said to his sons: 

“It’s getting late. Let’s hurry.” 

Shakuntala started to get up. But her cousins caught 
hold of her and threw her on the sand. One of them put 
his stick under her neck, and the other put his on her throat. 
Shakuntala screamed : 

“Abhhhh. . . . What are you doing?” 

Pandit ji said with hate and anger : 

“That’s the punishment you deserve. That is the only 
punishment for defiling religion, and for giving the family 
a bad name ! ” 

The two brothers pressed their sticks together as hard 
a they could. A muffled sound came from Shakuntala’s 
throat. 

A shooting star leapt from the sky and was seen falling 
towards the hushed and peaceful earth a long distance off. . . . 
An earthen lamp floated past on the surface of the water 
like some despairing hope... . A gust of wind brought 
the refrain of a religious hymn from somewhere far away 
on the river bank : 

Raghupati Raghav Raja Ram... . 

There was the splash of a body in the water. The earthen 
lamp was lost to sight at a turn of the river. Near the bank 

a big fish jumped noisily. . . Far away, wherever the 
eye fell only darkness and gioom held eternal sway... . 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By MONICA REDLICH 


HE superiority of Art over Nature is nowhere more clearly 

to be seen than in the advertisement columns of our 

newspapers and magazines. Wars and rumours of war fill 

the news, but no hint of them finds its way into the adver- 

tising. Life in the world at large may be uncertain, danger- 

ous, and very much muddled up: in the advertisements all 
is clear, exact and exquisitely what it ought to be. 

I do not mean that everything in the advertisement world is 
perfect—nothing so crude as that. Indeed it is a great part 
of their subtlety that they mirror a world full of just the 
imperfections which we all know only too well—in others 
if not in ourselves: a world of sinking feelings and night 
starvation, of hygienic dubiety, defaulting fiancés, and 
pimples on important occasions. But the people in adver- 
tisements have one enormous advantage over the people 
in the world outside ; they all look exactly what they are. 

It is one of the major drawbacks of our everyday life that 
people as a rule do not either in face or in manner reveal 
their trade or profession. If they reveal any profession at 
all, it is generally somebody else’s. The man who could 
not possibly be mistaken for anything but a retired sea-captain 
turns out to be a dealer in carpets, the man with the face of 
a diplomat is a jovial, back-slapping motor salesman, and the 
inconspicuous little creature who you think wants to sell 
you a vacuum cleaner proves to be a world-famous comedian. 

But in the advertisements all is secure again. The family 
doctor looks like a family doctor, the Vicar is the epitome of 
all vicars that ever were. Mothers worry about the things 
that mothers clearly ought to worry about: Eric’s progress 
at school, Poppy’s poor little eyes, why has Jim got indigestion, 
are my saucepans clean, how is it Mrs. Blithers next door 
gets her washing day finished so quickly. The butler hands 
round drinks, young men about town have hangovers, indus- 
trious clerks work at home in the evenings and get jobs at a 
thousand a year. If the world as we know it were to perish, 
the archaeologists of the future could reconstruct from any 
surviving advertisement columns a picture of ovr domestic 
and social existence which was every inch as large as life and 
fully twice as unnatural. 

Wilde showed us that Nature followed Art in the ’nineties. 
The advertisement columns prove it no less true today. 
Butlers have become more impassive, vicars more benign, 
complexions more schoolgirl all over, stout men more conver- 
sational about their feet, since advertisement first showed 
them their proper métier. It can now be only a question 
of time till the men from the Gas Company begin to look 
like Mr. Therm. 

One day, perhaps, in the far, far future, we shall all look 
what we are: and I am not at all sure, on thinking it over, 
whether that will be an advantage. We can after all get a 
good deal of innocent pleasure from discovering that people 
are not what they look. The only essential thing is that we 
should know what they really are: for example (if I may 
make the matter perfectly clear), how is one to know that an 
art expert does not look like an art expert unless one first of 
all knows that he is an art expert ? 

Uniforms help to some extent, but not as much as they 
hinder. A policeman’s helmet, or a bishop’s gaiters, lull our 
powers of observation, and we take it for granted that theirs 
is the characteristic constabular or episcopal face. It has 
long been a cherished plan of mine that the Government 
should institute what might be called “ flag days,” on each 
of which some special trade or profession should be obliged 
to wear a distinguishing flag in its buttonhole. The advan- 
tages to science and art would be tremendous. Anthropolo- 
gists could make notes, statisticians statistics, and writers 
would get a thousand and one new subjects to write about : 
while those of them who are supposed to produce a frivolous 
article once a week would have the melancholy pleasure of 
identifying their fellow-sufferers, 
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JAPAN’S WAR ECONOMY 


By GUENTHER STEIN 


Two and a half months of military victories over China have 
already raised serious economic problems in Japan, and it 
was by no means a mere commonplace for the Premier, Prince 
Fumimaro Konoe, to state, a few days ago, that “ the result 
of modern war will be decided not only by military force, 
but also by economic power, the strengthening of which is 
necessary to meet the present emergency.” It is clearly in 
this regard that Japan begins to feel very anxious about the 
future ; especially since even the military task in China now 
appears greater and more difficult than had been expected, 
and since it has become the general impression in the country 
that there might be but a small breathing spell in between 
the present Sino-Japanese hostilities and ‘‘ Japan’s unavoidable 
real war ’’—with the Soviet Union. 

One of Japan’s main anxieties concerns the financing of 
her foreign trade. For even though she is self-sufficient in 
foodstuffs, she depends on the world’s markets for about 
7o per cent. of her total raw material requirements ; for much 
of the new machinery that is needed in the continuous expansion 
of the country’s armament and allied industries; and for 
a great number of other goods as well as foreign patent rights 
wanted by the Army and Navy and by those domestic producers 
who have to prepare for still greater future demands from the 
Fighting Services. It is already for some time that Japan’s ex- 
ports, in spite of ever new sacrifices with regard to prices, have 
been unable to keep up with the import bill which still grows on 
account of the country’s exertions in the field of armaments. 
The liquid reserves of foreign currency holdings which were 
at first used to make up for the import surplus, were exhausted 
at the beginning of last year. More than one-fifth of the 
national gold reserves had to be sacrificed within a few months 
afterwards. And it had just become a categorical economic 
necessity radically to cut down imports when the Sino- 
Japanese conflict forced them up still more ; and high world- 
market prices keep on aggravating the dilemma. 

At the present rate of disproportion between imports and 
exports, it would hardly take more than twelve months to 
eat up the remainder of the country’s gold reserves. Radical 
restrictions of imports for civilian consumption—mainly of 
essential goods such as cotton, wool, leather, &c., as most 
real luxuries were squeezed out from the list of imports long 
ago—might prolong this period by a few months, but not 
more. And definite action in this regard is being taken very 
reluctantly, for fear that export industries might be hit together 
with those which cater for the home market, and that the 
chronic social problem might be made very acute indeed by 
a still quicker rise of the cost of living. 

Hope for foreign assistance in the long-term financing of 
imports, on the other hand, is zero; nor are Japan’s Fighting 
Services willing to court Britain’s or America’s favour in this 
regard by refraining from any action in China which these 
countries have every reason to resent. On the contrary, even 
the foreign financing of Japan’s exports, which was never 
regarded as much of a problem, seems to have become difficult 
now. Japanese Press reports from London to the effect that 
British banking firms refused, or at least hesitated, to rediscount 
or to accept Japanese exports bills, came as a great shock to 
business circles in Tokyo and Osaka who feel, as the Osaka 
Mainichi put it, that “ there is no adequate measure available 
to deal with such an awkward situation.” For 80 per cent. of 
Japan’s export bills are usually rediscounted or accepted in the 
London market. It seems that the City’s reticence vis-d-vis 
Japan was one of the causes which finally brought about 
in Tokyo a somewhat more conciliatory attitude with regard 
to the settlement of the Hugessen affair. For in some Japanese 
quarters at least, the real or expected difficulties in the London 
discount market were ascribed to “ anti-Nippon feelings ” 
in consequence of the China War in general, and to the shooting 
by Japanese airplanes of the British ambassador to Nanking, 
Sir Hughe Montgomery Knatchbull-Hugessen, in particular. 
In other circles, however, the unfavourable British estimate 
of Japan’s financial and general economic situation was 
regarded as the main reason. But in both cases Britain was 
blamed, as usual, for a “ Jack of proper understanding ”’ of the 
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But it cannot be denied that in Japan, too, the finan: oe reli 
situation is regarded as heading for dangerous developmens of view. 
The first three appropriations for the “‘ China Incident ” p:..; of a di 
the current year’s total State expenditure to alma god a life 
Yen 5,500,000,000, which is 92 per cent. more than original jp some 
budgeted, 138 per cent. more than was actually speqt ing toe SPF 
1936-37, and 311 per cent. more than the total budget of the gnostic 
** Manchurian Incident,” 1931-32. Almost Yen 31400,000,099f§ and sit 
will have to be financed by means of new deficit bonds, which out of c 
tremendous amount more than equals the total of such issues relief t0 
during the last four years, when an average of one-third of the feels, by 
total State budget had already to be financed out of borrowing § conttast 
The net State indebtedness, which had been Yen 2.5 billion 
in 1914, and Yen 6.2 billion in 1932, will now rise froqg and tha 
Yen 11 billion at the end of March, 1937, to at least 14.4 billog(y as! G 
Yen at the end of March, 1938. Almost all the new defi deep PE 
bonds have to be issued within the remaining six months yf that red 
the current fiscal year, and as the banks are already unable jg f0™ dr 
keep pace with the huge capital requirements of armamen The ¢ 
and allied industries that were ordered to expand their pro. i that | 
ductive capacity as hurriedly as possible, while there is mo mentali 
“investing public ” to speak of in Japan—it will be the Bang 4 
of Japan which, at the risk of large-scale inflation, has to buy a triple 
the bonds from the Treasury, and to keep them in its vault§ Pe 
as security for new loans, and finally for an increasing nog % @™P 
issue. majesty 

State control of Japanese economy, so far, is much less in fiesh 1s 
evidence than might have been expected in a country where ucioe 
such tendencies had always been very strong even in tim of drag 
of peace. This is another disappointment to the Army ani whelm 
Navy, and another source of uneasiness. There are two sen @Y “ 
of reasons for the failure of Japan’s Fighting Services finally the mu 
to take full charge of the nation’s economic machine. Firsg *¥** 
of all it seems as though they were too busy with militayg %"! 
problems and felt too keenly their lack of actual knowledge bope 
in the fields of industry, finance, and trade, as well as the over 
shortcomings of Japanese officialdom in this and sever did no 
other regards, to expose production and distribution to any dynamo 
hazards in the face of a dangerous war situation. Apart = 
from this, the well-organised mammoth concerns and the 
numerous industrial and other business associations once 
more proved to have more political power and to feel les 
urge to hand it over to the State than might have been expected, B. 
é g ‘ in the 
since they had seemed to fight a losing battle against the + Sal 
Military from the time of the ‘‘ Manchurian Incident.” — 
Neither disorganisation of the country’s economic life nor vi 
internal dissension could be risked at the present juncture, 
and this is why a “ war economy ” as established by legis- 
lation presented to the extraordinary Diet session of early 
September, is of a compromise character and restricts only 
very little what freedoin of capitalistic enterprise there is in en 
the country. in th 
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measures urgently necessary; while economic policy as 2B deve 
whole, for the time being at least, will be based on the prin F the ¢ 
ciple of ‘‘ voluntary co-operation’’ between the economic} -}; 
powers and the Government. At least as far as the Wal § show 
against China is concerned, the Army and Navy must feel f the | 
ihat they can now rely even on the most anti-militarist business of F 
leaders. For, much though those may have been against } reall 
a “punitive expedition against China” before it actually § strai 
started, to say nothing of a large-scale war with that countty,} quit 
their losses in China are so great now, and the dangers for } the 
the future of their investments and markets so acute, that } M. 
they are bound together with the Fighting Services in the } woo 
common desire for victory over China, 
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MUSIC 


‘Bin Deutsches Reauiem ”’ 


wee 4 German Requiem—the emphasis is on the adjective. This, 
Pression the second of Brahms’s larger compositions, has nothing in 
1 2 numbelf common with the Latin Mass for the Dead. It is not litur- 
n coun. ; it is not, for all that its texts are taken from the Bible, 
e fir me even religious in the sense of embodying a doctrinal point 
clopmen of view. For Brahms deliberately avoided the inclusion 
Dt ” rasa of 22 definite reference to the Christian ideas of resurrection 


to nd a life after death, though such ideas are inevitably implicit 
in some of the passages he chose to Set. The Requiem is 
y Spent jnig the expression of his reaction to the idea of Death by an 
Aget of thelf agnostic brought up in the North German Protestant tradition 
00,000,999ff and using the terminology of religion as a convenience, not 
Ads, which out of conviction. Even the solace and the hope that give 
UCH isgyeff relief 0 the moods of grief and pessimism are dictated, one 
Lird of the fels by a regard for the necessities of suitable emotional 
Orrowine contrast and not by any religious faith. It is, in fact, a 
2.5 billiog personal expression of Brahms’s attitude towards death, 
ise from and that attitude, as is made even more clear in the Vier 
4.4 dilligglg emste Gesdnge written when death was at hand, was one of 
ew defiill deep pessimis™ and of fear. It is Brahms’s large humanity 
nonths’ off that redeems the Requiem, as it redeems so much of his music, 
unable gif from dryness and endows it with a spiritual quality. 
The danger of Brahms’s humanity, as expressed in his music, 
heir ig that it too easily leads his interpreters into a sloppy senti- 
ere is no mentalism which has resulted in arousing a very reasonable 
the Bank gversion. There are few conductors who can resist slowing down 
IS to buy atriplet on the up-beat at the end of a bar. As might be ex- 
ts vaults § pected, Signor Toscanini is not the man to succumb to that kind 
ing note of temptation. His performance was austere and full of awful 
majesty. The steady pulse of the second movement (“‘ All 
h less inf Hesh is as the grass ”’), taken at a pace slower than most con- 
y where ductors would dare to adopt but, nevertheless, without any sense 
in times of dragging in its stern unbending rhythm, produced an over- 
my and whelming sense of the utter finality of death. He allowed no 
two sets CY consolation—and what warrant is there in the words or 
finally the music for the usual sensuous treatment of the phrase, as if 
First it were own sister to the Trio of Chopin s Funeral March ?—to 
military) tet into the second strain of its melody. The contrast of 
owledge hope was rightly reserved for its proper place at the end of the 
Las they Movement. Here it must be said that last Saturday the drummer 
several did not wholly realise the conductor s ideas of the rhythm and 
to any dynamics of his part, which are the foundation of the first 
Apan section of this movement. Those who heard the performance 
nd they Sve at last year’s Salzburg Festival will remember the terrify- 
sn ing effect of the Viennese drummer’s precision and his wonder- 
nel fen fully graded crescendo up to a tremendous climax. 
pected, But, in every other respect—if We except one or two blemishes 
ist thea” the playing of the wind—this performance surpassed that 
ident” | Salzburg. The choral singing was first-rate, and the balance 
ay between chorus and orchestra exactly right. Too often our 
ncture, choral societies with their large numbers overwhelm the 
legis- orchestral tone at the climaxes, and, when Signor Toscanini 
a conducts, Brahms’s orchestration, so frequently belittled by 
$ only those who do not understand what the composer was driving 
. is inf? 8 always worth hearing. This performance must have 
been a revelation to many of Brahms’s increased mastery 
in the art of instrumentation since he wrote the Pianoforte 
Concerto in D minor, the first of his large-scale works for 
orchestra. The omission of the violins from the opening 
movement cnables him to strike the note of darkness and still 
gtief as nothing else could, and, if good orchestration consists 
in the right clothing of the musical ideas rather than in the 
dever application of bright colour, there is nothing to surpass 
the opening of the second movement. 
‘It is odd that Brahms, already an experienced song-writer, 
should have given his soprano soloist so difficult a task. Ideally 
the high tessitura of her solo may be right, but it is, like some 
of Beethoven’s vocal writing, almost impossible to sing with 
teally beautiful tone. Miss Baillie seemed nervous under the 
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strain of her responsibilities and was inclined to force her tone, 
quite unnecessarily—for a voice placed above and behind 
the orchestra carries better than one placed in front of it. 
M. Sved, tie baritone, sang with dignity, but his tone was too 
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Woolly and unsteady for my taste. 








STAGE AND SCREEN 








THE CINEMA 


** Oh, Mr. Porter.’’ At the Gaumont ‘* Keep Fit.’’ 


Paramount 


“© He haunts the hill 
He haunts the mill 
And the land that lies between.” 
So chants the sinister village postman in an attempt to make 
the new stationmaster’s flesh creep. ‘‘ Is he a house agent ?” 
asks Will Hay, and returns to his stationmastering. What 
sublime practicality, and yet what ridiculous nonchalance, is 
summed up in that simple sentence. Behind it lie the gusty 
uplands of the British music-hall tradition, whose rich soil the 
British Film Industry is at last beginning to exploit. Better 
late than never ; for here is something entirely British, which 
can be set in independent glory over against the vaudeville and 
slapstick tradition of America, whose first stimulus, it is true, 
came from our original seeds, but which has grown up differ- 
ently in the atmosphere of a new world. Film comedy in 
Britain has so far—with a few exceptions—been an undistin- 
guished failure, chiefly because neither producers nor directors 
have understood the value of teamwork, and the necessity of 
achieving a special genre not merely in subject-matter but also 
in the character of each separate comedian. For that is the 
secret of American comedy, from the days of Keystone to the 
days of the Marx Brothers ; arid our own neglect of it has too 
often wasted the talents of a Claud Dampier or a Gracie Fields. 

But tradition will out. Gainsborough Pictures have found 
the formula for transmuting the magic of the Will Hay music- 
hall turn into an equal magic of the screen. The original 
schoolmaster act, after a long innings, has now been jettisoned. 
The divine Harbottle remains, and the team is strengthened 
by the authentic Fat Boy of Graham Moffat. And Will Hay 
himself, precariously avoiding the beckoning finger of Fantasy, 
wins richer laurels than ever before. 

Oh, Mr. Porter telis of his adventures as the stationmaster 
at a dilapidated and reputedly haunted railway station on the 
borders of the Irish Free State and Northern Ireland. The 
possibilities are endless, and are well-exploited. To see Will 
Hay despatching what he thinks is an excursion train to 
Connemara but which departs—in the wrong direction—on a 
gun-running expedition, is an object lesson in comedy. Marcel 
Varnel, who directed, is responsible not merely for the rapid 
rhythm of the film, but also for a Gallic exuberance which is 
beautifully welded to the more phlegmatic atmosphere of the 
Hay Team. His treatment of the final chase in the train 
(piloted by an adorable mid-Victorian engine named ‘“‘ Glad- 
stone ”) is particularly brilliant. 

The Formby family are, of course, in the provincial 
tradition, and no touch of the Old Kent Road defiles that 
Doric mastery which the lamented Formby senior exercised 
over the enraptured mobs of Blackpool. His son, aided by 
an extreme personal charm, brings to the film a sense of inno- 
cence which it badly needs ; but as yet he has not been well 
served by his producers. Keep Fit is, it is true, a great im- 
provement on his earlier films, but it still lacks—dare one say it 
—a sense of cinema. The dead hand of musical comedy has 
for too long kept its grip on this type of film. 

Formby, with his engaging smile, his attractive husky voice, 
his half-controlled limbs which move with the ungainly chazn 
of a spaniel puppy, needs a more picaresque story than his 
producers dare to give him. They allow him the provincial 
town atmosphere he represents so well, but they deny him 
that essence of provincialism which can be observed so well 
most Sunday mornings on the excursion platforms of Man- 
chester Central Station. 

With these reservations, Keep Fit is amusing enough. 
Formby’s misguided efforts to gain his girl by becoming the 
town’s Fitness Champion have been built up into a series of 
amusing situations, particularly the final boxing match, though 
one wishes it could have been better timed. But it is in the 
more intimate scenes that his real genius is revealed ; watch, 
for instance, the skill with which he sings his ‘‘ Keep Fit ” song 
in the changing room of a barber’s shop; here he achieves a 
genuine intimacy with his audience, which not even the unneces- 
sary close-ups of his hand playing the banjo can succeed in 
clouding over. Bast. WRIGHT, 
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ART 
The London Group 

Ir the New English Arts Club is dull and middle-aged this 
year, the London Group provides the exact contrast to it, 
by showing both the failings and advantages of youth. It 
tequires a good deal of courage to go round the rooms at the 
New Burlington Galleries; but it must be done, for one 
can learn a great deal about the present state of English 
painting from the pieces shown there. One’s first impression 
is of horror at the sight of lots of painters (young, one says 
apologetically and optimistically) struggling and sweating 
to be bright. The effect of effort, of determination to be 
up to date, even if it means doing things which are entirely 
uncongenial, hits one constantly. All round the walls splutter 
and splash the backwashes of Picasso, the Superrealists, 
abstract painters like Hélion, and even more restrained painters 
like Matisse and Segonzac. Few things are more gloomy 
than large groups of English people trying to be continental. 

But among the rubbish—and to quote names in this context 
would be offensive unless the attack was carried out in much 
greater detail and with a fuller weight of argument than is 
possible here—there appear certain paintings which stand 
out by the fact that they do not try to stand out. It is a positive 
shock, and a pleasurable shock, suddenly to come upon an 
ordinary painting, which apparently is as it is because the 
artist wanted to make it so, and not because he thought it 
his business to make it otherwise. 

The authors of these paintings work as they do apparently 
because they begin by wanting to paint a particular subject 
which seems to them interesting ; whereas most of the members 
of the London Group start, it appears, with a desire to paint 
in some particular manner. The painters of the first kind 
will be too much interested in what they are trying to say to 
have time to be affected. This does not, of course, mean 
that they will be inefficient, or that they will neglect technical 
matters, but these will perform their proper function as 
means not as ends. Manner will not occupy the entire fore- 
ground, as it does in so many paintings in this exhibition. 
But let us come to particular cases. Perhaps the most striking 
ordinary painting is Mr. Coldstream’s portrait of W. H. 
Auden (125). The painting leaves no doubt that Mr. 
Coldstream was interested in Mr. Auden as a man and 
wanted to paint him for that reason. He was interested 
in him personally, not as a patch of colour, or because 
his head was an interesting shape, or for any reason of 
that kind. And he was interested in him, not in his make- 
up, as is the case in a very smart portrait conveniently hung 
nearby for comparison (133), by which the suspicion is aroused 
that it is the lip-stick and the dress that have caught the painter’s 
attention, not the human being which they cover. Moreover, 
Mr. Coldstream seems to be taking to a rather more firm method 
of expression. The portrait of Avery Colebrook (54) is ad- 
mirably sensitive and has the same seriousness as the Auden, 
but the latter has a decision lacking in Mr. Coldstream’s earlier 
works. He seems now a little more certain of the comment 
that he wishes to make. 

Mr. Medly’s portrait of Mr. Isherwood (89) is as straight- 
forward and more robust, though it has to make certain sacrifices 
in sensitivity. But this artist seems to be making great advances 
in the direction of realism. Two of his scenes from street 
life seem to me to be slightly spoilt by the emotional use of 
red which seems out of character with the matter-of-fact 
conception of the scene. But in one, Men, Women and Children 
Talking and Playing (38), he seems to have got over this and 
to have made his statement more precise and direct. If 
I must be captious, I should still complain that some of the 
figures are unnecessarily caricatured, whereas others are more 
naturalistic, and that the unity of feeling thereby suffers. 

One other fact about the exhibition is of importance. 
Mr. Moynihan, who last year showed a series of paintings which 
were the last word in abstraction, in which even form had 
been almost eliminated, this year comes forward with a group 
of portraits and a landscape, which if they are not realistic 
in the sense that the word applies to the artists just mentioned, 
are at any rate naturalistic in that they paint people and things 
in a recognisable manner. Great interest in the subjects 


chosen is combined with the skill in subtle colouring which 
was the essential feature of Mr. Moynihan’s abstract pieces. 
May we hope that his chsnge is symptomatic ? 

ANTHONY BLUNT, 
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INSTRUCTION ET ORIENTATIon 
[D’un correspondant parisien.] 

Les problémes économiques et politiques demeurent Si anon: aie 
sants qu’ils en éclipsent d’autres non moins importegss ne 
de linstruction publique par exemple. Ce problig. = forwal 
présente sous divers aspects, dont le surmenage scolaire € & ie 
plus familier. A en juger par une récente brochure dent ach oun 
Board of Education il n’est pas uniquement frangais, (y, <r 
nous, en tout cas, il faut déplorer l’exclusion de P écolier -. ent 
la semaine de quarante heures. Dés huit heures dy mi, yee es 
il est a Pétude; a dix heures du soir, parfois plus fio py 
sommeille encore sur ses devoirs. C’est que les Program, “en ir 
sont établis sans souci du temps qu’ils exigent, tandis ai : ly 
conviendrait d’abord de fixer les heures de travail et CNsuite ring . 
d’y adapter les programmes. . old 


On y arrivera peut-étre, puisque le ministre de P’éducation fm makes 2 


nationale vient d’annoncer que l’allégement des horaires fait fy vastly P! 
partie de son plan d’orientation scolaire. L’allégement » § elge © 
souléve pas de critiques. II n’en est pas de méme de Vorient,. cottages 
tion. Depuis qu’elle fut proposée elle n’a cessé d’étre attaqués must be 
—et défendue—avec passion. C’est qu’il s’agit d’une Véritable 
révolution. S’il n’y avait pas tant de soucis d’ordre matérig Londo 
Vorientation scolaire eut pris premiére place dans nos discus. Many 
sions. Car l’avenir de tous les jeunes Francais est en jeu, ondet 
L’idée de Vorientation scolaire découle de la théorie de pone 
Pécole unique, préconisée par les partis de gauche, qui yoy. for spe 
draient que tous les enfants fussent égaux devant le maitre mond | 
d’école. En matiére d’enseignement, la grande oeuvre de ) ofan 
Troisiéme République fut ce qu’on appela courammen really « 
Pinstruction gratuite, laique et obligatoire, définition inexact: a tidin 
puisqu’il ne s’agissait que de l’enseignement primaire. Poy for, Ut 
parfaire cette oeuvre, qui date déja d’un demi-siécle, yy ghove ! 
gouvernement radical, il y a quelques années, étendit gs diff 
gratuité 4 Jenseignement secondaire. Lenseignemem § (ne ot 
supérieur restait réservé pour une troisiéme étape. Jusqu’a B microt 
ce point les mesures n’étaient conditionnées que par des BB noises 
considérations budgétaires. Mais comme  évidemment ke & jt spe 
but des novateurs n’était pas de venir en aide aux famille B attrib 
assez aisées pour mettre leurs enfants au lycée, il fallut établir B —that 
les modalités de la gratuité. the le 
Voici la thése des défenseurs de l’orientation : ‘‘ Naguéte 
il y avait un ministére de l’insttuction publique ; maintenant The’ 


il y a un ministére de l’éducation nationale. Ce changement Th 
de titre répond 4 une conception nouvelle. Nous considérons 


d : : ; , have 
que les futurs citoyens appartiennent a la nation. Donc il birds 
incombe 4 la nation de rechercher Jes intelligences afin d’en at 
former une élite capable de diriger ses affaires. Pour cela il sh 
faut d’abord que l’instruction soit gratuite 4 tous les degrés, of It 
car il y a des intelligences dans toutes les classes de la société, al 
Ensuite il faut une sélection, également 4 tous les degrés, dt 
pour éviter l’encombrement des écoles par les non-valeurs, cai 
Donc il faudra justifier par un examen le passage du primaire quan 
au secondaire, aprés quoi un nouvel examen chaque année an 
permettra de se rendre compte si l’éléve est apte 4 continuer v 
ses études. Les inaptes seront orientés vers les écoles techniques hin 
ou les métiers, par exemple.” Et les défenseurs de |’orientation Wok 
ne cachent pas que cela conduira logiquement au monopole Pe 
de l’enseignement. dies 

Les adversaires de lorientation répliquent: ‘‘Ce que had 


vous appelez la nation c’est pratiquement le gouvernement, Mal 
Aujourd’hui il est de gauche ; demain il peut étre de droite. the 
Dans ces conditions il sera difficile d’exclure la politique de tude 
Vécole, car vos examinateurs seront neécessairement des floc’ 
fonctionnaires dont l’avancement dépendra de leur acceptation desi 
des directives du gouvernement du jour. Mais méme si vos cre: 
examinateurs pouvaient étre impartiaux, comment voulez- tak 
vous qu’ils disent d’un enfant de dix ans qu’il sera ingénieur sub 
ou macon, ambassadeur ou ouvrier agricole ? I] ne manque and 





pas d’hommes célébres qui furent cancres au collége. De mo 
plus, 4 moins d’en faire tous des fonctionnaires, pourrez-vous wh 
garantir un emploi aux éléves de votre choix? Nviront-ils sm 
pas augmenter le nombre des avocats sans causes ou des of 
médecins sans clientéle ? On ne se nourrit pas de diplémes. 

Et la famille, qu’en faites-vous ? ” Bi 


Pour le moment le ministre cherche a concilier ces deux : 


théses. Il assure que ce n’est qu’a titre d’expérience qu'il vient pe 
de créer les premiéres classes d’orientation. II convient an 
donc d’attendre les résultats avant de se prononcer. ag 
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A Cottage Census 
It is much to be hoped that everyone who can will help 


oposal for a survey of old or historic cottages. 










ANS, cel: vard the new pr 

bbleme ‘ ge surveys of the sort have already been made by 
late es rtm and members of the C.P.R.E. Scattered about 
© de Vor . country are numbers of priceless cottages—some going 





pack to the thirteenth century—which might be destroyed at any 
oment and rouse no protest. None of the very oldest 
. es that I know is inhabited by a villager proper, and 
panto objection that we ought not to ask poor people 
to live in uncomfortable cottages, however beautiful, does not 
apply. Besides my experience exactly corroborates the 
feeling of the Newlyn fishermen. They very much prefer 
the old if it can be made sanitary. The nature of the site 
makes an enormous difference to the cottage dwellers. Many 
vastly preferred a low, small dark-roomed old cottage on the 
edge of an upland Common to the finest of county council 
cottages in the valley village, and though sanitation and comfort 
mist be put high, this feeling ought to be recognised. 
* x x * 





London Birds 

Many of our naturalists, not least W. H. Hudson, have 
wondered at the number of birds in London. In the very 
latest book of birds thanks are offered to H.M. Board of Works 
for special facilities given to listeners to birds’ songs in Rich- 
mond Park, where in the sequel the last gramophone records 
of a number of birds’ songs were recorded. The Park is 
really a marvellous place. It is, among its minor advantages, 
4 riding and steeplechase paradise ; it is even a sporting estate ; 
for, | believe, a certain number of pheasants are shot there; but 
above all it is a lovely and a spacious sanctuary, that attracts birds 
as different as are wild duck from the small migrant warblers. 
One of the chief difficulties of recording birds’ song is that the 
microphone is supersensitive. It reproduces such unwanted 
no'ses as the distant barking of dogs or the hum of an aeroplane. 
It speaks marvels for Richmond’s quietness—perhaps the last 
attribute that you would suspect, if you did not know Richmond 
—that some of the records taken there are the most single, 
the least confused by unessertial murmurs. 

* * x * 


The Richmond Sanctuary 
The activities of man in the neighbourhood of London 
have proved singularly attractive to some of the very wildest 
birds. To take a personal experience or two—I have watched 
plover, duck and snipe in many parts of the world and in the 
British Isles, including favourite haunts on the west coast 
of Ireland; but in none of these places have I seen flocks 
ot wisps so large as those on the Staines Reservoir and marshes 
of the Wey by Woking and within the circle of the 
motor track at Brooklands. At Staines the variety as well as the 
quantity was great. It included golden-eyed duck, and 
great crested grebe and some bays of the reservoir were black 
with coot, which have become almost a plague. The out- 
standing marvel were the dense flocks of widgeon. Near 
Woking on meadows “‘ ribbed and paléd in” by the busiest 
of roads I have flushed a wisp of snipe, numbering not less 
than sixty and I thought over a hundred; and when they 
had flown away the meadows were still alive with single birds. 
Mallard, teal and heron were among them. As for Brooklands, 
the flocks of green plover were rivals of the starlings in multi- 
tude. We all know how the starlings and black-headed gulls 
flock to central London. One of the troubles is that un- 
desirable birds also become oppidan or suburban. The great 
crested grebes fail to breed at Staines because their eggs are 
taken by carrion crows which are definitely encouraged by 
suburban conditions. They are even worse harriers of nests 
and of young birds than the brown owls which breed without 
molestation in almost every town in England. Even sparrows, 
which are particularly severe on martins and swallows, pull 
small nests to pieces and most other birds dislike the proximity 
of many starlings. 
x *x x * 

Bird Poets 

On the subject of birds and birds’ song, no poet in our day, 
Perhaps in any day, has written so well as Ralph Hodgson ; 
and his total omission is one of the only faults I have to find 
agairst a beautifully produced anthology of birds (A Book of - 
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Birds. By Mary Priestly. Gollancz. 7s. 6d.). He has reached, 
perhaps, his highest pitch on the sedge warbler, a neglected 
bird that utters his ‘‘ thick chattered cheeps ” with continuous 
gusto both by day and night. Another modern writer who 
is omitted, but deserves notice in any bird anthology is the 
present editor of The Field, Mr. Eric Parker. I have long 
delighted in his verses on the garden robin that “‘bobs upon a 
stone ”’ though the simple lines are meant merely for children. 
It is perhaps surprising that the curlew has not been a more 
fruitful source of inspiration. Tennyson labelled these birds 
*‘ dreary gleams across the moorland,” but Mr. Koch’s latest 
record reminds us, if reminder were needed, that the spring 
whistle of the curlew is among the very sweetest of all bird- 
notes. Personally I should put it absolutely first, as supreme 
among liquid notes, though one would hardly call it a song. 
It is rather a musical endearment. The whimbrel’s is of 
like quality. 
* * * * 
Autumn Sowing 
The extreme mildness of this autumn, which permits us 
still to pluck rosebuds and already to enjoy the scent of 
viburnum fragrans, may persuade more people to trust seeds 
to the ground in their vegetable garden in the autumn. We 
are, perhaps, in general, too apprehensive of the rigours of 
our seasons. We do not display in our gardens the courage 
of the farmers who enjoy the spectacle of ‘“‘a good plant” 
in the wheatfield all through the winter. Experimentally 
and on occasion even potatoes set in autumn have produced 
a good crop in early spring ; but there are some few vegetables 
of known hardihood. The first place goes to the broad bean. 
It should be sown in autumn in every garden in the kingdom ; 
and these autumn-sown crops not only give us a delicious 
vegetable very early in the year, but are, as a rule, freer from 
maladies than the spring-sown beans. The same is true cf 
the carrots which we were taught in the war time to sow as 
late as August. These small late crops are always quite 
exempt from the worst enemies of the root. The little white 
grubs are not then in existence. 
* x * * 
A Triumph of Photography 
Co-operation between a great German naturalist, Rudolf 
Zimmermann of Dresden, and an English, Miss Barclay 
Smith, has produced the most beautiful series of photographs 
of birds, insects and flowers that ever I saw: sixty of them 
with a few descriptive words all put into a calendar (to which 
Mr. Eric Parker writes a short preface). It is published by 
M. C. Forrester, 9 Leinster Gardens, at 3s. 6d. The perfection 
of the photographs—as of the badger, the viper, the nightjar, 
and the tiger moth—can scarcely be exaggerated. Some are 
continental and some English. The Germans, who are, 
so to say, natural naturalists as a race, greatly excel at animal 
photography ; and indeed have added much to our knowledge 
of birds of late years, especially by their studies in migration. 
It is perhaps worth recording that throughout the Great War 
some English and German naturalists communicated regularly 
through the good offices of some naturalists in Holland! 
The calendar, which touches a level never reached before in 
this cxtegory, is to be an annual. 
x *x x * 
48 Cubs 
The humanitarians, who make periodic complaints about 
the dates for the close seasons, have perhaps some grounds 
against those packs of foxhounds which begin cub-hunting in 
late summer. For example: one midland pack had already 
killed forty-eight cubs before the middle of October. The 
first of the victims must have been cubs indeed. One reason 
doubtless for this surprising turn is that foxes have grown 
strangely numerous, much more numerous than the local 
poultry-keepers wished. The contrast in this aspect between 
different parts of the country has been astonishing. Foxes 
were altogether exterminated in some districts of Pembroke- 
shire, in spite of the natural wildness of the country, and in 
districts north of London where the enemy was the game- 
preserver. In both these regions foxes were artificially rein- 
troduced. On the other hand, foxes have been seen lately 
within the very circle of London, and the population is very 
large in districts as remote as Galloway and Warwickshire. 
W. BEACH THOM4S, 
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PRISONS AND PRISONERS 

[To the Edttor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—As a visiting Prison Magistrate for a number of years I 
think you may care to have my impressions of your Prison 
articles. They are, I think, written by someone who is con- 
cerned to justify the present administration and without an 
adequate recognition of the far-reaching problem of judicial 
punishment. In inflicting this the State has two tasks before 
it: (a2) The protection of Society against the law-breaker, and 
(b) Remedial treatment for the prisoner so that on discharge he 
may begin life anew with a changed outlook. Few qualified 
observers will question the effectiveness of prison treatment 
under the first head, while many will probably have doubts as 
to the second. 

Our present system of prison administration is largely the 
outcome of the conception that prisoners given quiet confine- 
ment (as is common in monastic orders) will as a result of soli- 
tary meditation see the error of their ways and change their 
outlook. But this is in the greater number of cases a demon- 
strable fallacy. To segregate in a solitary cell for a large period 
of the day will not improve, but embitter in the greater number 
of cases. Apart from the grave moral dangers in this treatment 
(and it is difficult to overstress these), the method is a psycho- 
logically unsound one. A healthy mind is the result of deliber- 
ate training in contact with fellow human beings and useful 
occupation through which unhealthy introspection is dis- 
couraged. This is the reverse of the policy at present adopted. 
Presumably the reason for refusing constructive training for 
prisoners is that they will enter into competition with their 
more fortunate citizens when discharged from prison. But 
this again is a fallacy. Men trained in a craft are more likely 
to become useful and good citizens than untrained men, and 
indeed in my own experience the larger number of habitual 
criminals are unskilled in any trade. It is significant that at 
the presenc time there is virtually no unemployment in this 
country among skilled men: the problem of unemployment 
is that of the unskilled worker. 

Our Prison Commissioners will only begin to solve their very 
difficult problem when they realise that their task is not retribu- 
tive punishment but remedial treatment. Unless a prisoner 
is discharged with his mental and moral outlook disciplined, 
with his physical condition improved, and with his ability to 
earn an honest livelihood increased, his incarceration has failed 
in its object, whatever else may have been achieved. 

A wiser form of treatment will provide for a period of system- 
atic physical drill each day for every prisoner, the steady occupa- 
tion of each of them in the training for a craft, very limited 
segregation, and the careful classification of prisoners into age 
and prison record groups. With this there should be a suspen- 
sion of the present imposition of silence, access to the daily 
Press as a result of good conduct, and power on the part of the 
Prison Commissioners to shorten indefinitely a sentence when 
the prisoner’s record justifies this step. 

The number of criminals who have deliberately chosen their 
life’s activity is very small: the greater number of crimes are 
due to sudden impulse or passion and frequently to mental 
instability. 

Judges and magistrates are increasingly recognising that 
prison treatment as at present imposed has no remedial results, 
but generally confirms criminal tendencies, and are wisely 
making an increased use of Probation. In our own Summary 
Courts in this city, over a period of ten years not more than 
thirty per cent. of prisoners put on probation ever fall into the 
hands of the police again.—I am, yours faithfully, 

ANGUS WATSON. 

2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 


{Jo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—The sardonic amusement which I have derived from 
reading Mr. Athill’s series of ‘ praise-with-faint-damns ” 
articles on the English prison system has now, as the articles 
develop in their misrepresentation, turned to annoyance. 
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THE EDITOR 


con 
gould be D 
py a visit | 
With ree 
Mr. Athill has the temerity to imply that my econ, ee 
prison life is unreliable. The account of the disciplng the P 
devices employed by the prison authorities given by ee 
Athill in his fourth article is a distortion of the facts i “i , 
reader is led to believe that dietary punishment ang ao 
confinement are separate punishments. This is not 0. 4 
man doing 15 days bread and water and 42 days No. 2 die ; TH 
punishment will spend in solitary confinement, that is, locke 
in a cell or frequently in a “‘ dungeon of accentuated grimness -It is 
as described in Chokey, published this week, 57 days of so SR; 
tary confinement. readers 10 
Mr. Athill is quite wrong when he states that a man Under. i impossib 
going punishment is not permitted exercise. It is strj ig the WO 
laid down that a prisoner on punishment must be given one 4p enjoy 1 
hour’s exercise per day; and regarding corporal punishm me of 1 
is Mr. Athill aware that men within the last few years havelMl gad it mig 
been flogged for ‘‘ incitement to mutiny’? One at Birming. expression 
ham was given 20 strokes of the cat and another was bitched MM men of th 
at Chelmsford. amazing ig 
The Dartmoor mutiny was not organised, but was as M,™ “if the Cl 
Bernard Shaw wrote in the amnesty appeal for the men “ whog fll does do 0 
revolt was a revolt of outraged humanity against unbearaki— The tru 
conditions. is a self 
The attempt of Mr. Athill to pin heroism upon the gaolon {if shout his 
who ran out of the prison in a panic, upon the governor anjf™ jn the COl 
deputy-governor who locked themselves in a disused panff gum pars 
of the prison, upon a prison commissioner, Colonel Tumer,f by the wa 
who was locked for safety in a cell, is as contemptible as thi the Chur 
fierce revenge that was taken by a frightened bureaucragyfM and he m 
when it secured sentences ranging from 22 years’ penal servis worth ask 
tude downwards. nto doin 
That Mr. Athill finds pleasure in such filthy food as sea pif Bodhan 
may be traced to some psychological cause which is absen 
in convicts. I can assure Mr. Athill that I still find the oysters 
good at the Ritz. : 
Sir Samuel Hoare appears to be making an honest attemp Six—Yo 
to clear up the more glaring abuses of a system that could aut 
let John Edward Corduroy die the week before last in Brixtonjy ™ a 
prison from anaemia following on starvation unattended in: credit, bs 
cell, and which puts prisoners at the mercy of “ entirely u- they will 
provoked assaults ’’ by gaolors such as led to the dismissal of He tak 
four Wandsworth warders, two of them being physical training [| for 4 tev 
instructors. But Sir Samuel Hoare is not likely to be assisted % of w 
by the ‘‘ not so bad after all’ special pleading of Mr. Athill in the Ni 
while the egregious Mr. J. Herbert Twamley is an example of the and if he 
obstruction which a reforming Home Secretary will be appalled he will | 
to find among those whom one might expect to find in th find a la 
forefront of the fight for reform. put in to 
I apologise for taking up so much of your space, but Tk what a 
Spectator gave Walls Have Mouths such a straightforward and Readit 
objective review that I hope you will not consider me pre jf SUIPrisec 
sumptuous in re-stating some accurate facts and inferences he imag 
—Yours, &c., W. F. R. Macartney, ff higher 
17 Steele’s Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. his reso 
humility 
is plenty 
[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] It is « 
Sir,—I have been reading, with ever-growing bitterness, will be 1 
the series of articles which you have been printing. I ref in the | 
to those written by Mr. Athill on prison conditions. afield — 
Last week he surpassed himself in hypocritical self-delusiot 
with his references to the ‘“‘ unofficial visitors.” As an & 
prisoner myself—I have served time in Brixton, Wormwood $R,—N 
Scrubs and Pentonville—I can assure him that he has written 1 Dx 
utter nonsense. Practically all prisoners resent fiercely and i th : 
bitterly the unwelcome attention they receive from thes —, 
people. To my personal knowledge at least two arrest tee fro 
have been made as a result of breaches of confidence on t dag 
part of these people, who unwarrantably pry into the privat : 
lives of unfortunate men. Another visitor to Wormwoi 2: D 
Scrubs was—in my time—a notorious _ pervert. Whik Man it 
I do not suggest that spying and homosexuality are the onl .. 






motives that lead unofficial visitors to take up theif self Parish 
S 
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imposed tasks, I would point out that most prisoners are 
winced that they are actuated by vulgar curiosity and 
be better employed by relieving their sadistic tendencies 
by a yisit to the Zoo. 
th regard to the question of bullying may I call your 
stention 0 the recent question in the House of Commons 
COUnt 4 int out that the Home Office at first tried to suggest 
Ciplinay the prisoners had got black eyes through jumping off 
by My wall? —I am, Sir, yours, &c., CHARLES PRIOR. 


s Th 13 Cliveden Place, S.W.1. 


Ad choy 
dag THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY 
, locked [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Mness "Hl cp —It is difficult to guess whether the young twenty-four- 
Of sols eyr-old director of a London business firm intends your 
rs to take him seriously, or no. For my own part I find 
Under. jt impossible to do so. He seems to sum up his whole position 
ingenty in the words : ‘*T work hard, and when I return home I want 
Ve Onell to enjoy myself.” I read parts of this young man’s letter to 
gme of my friends who are Norfolk agricultural labourers, 
TS hare and it might have done the writer good if he had heard the 
imi ressions of amused contempt! How blind some young 
bitched men of the so-called “‘ educated classes” are. Consider the 
smazing ignorance and blindness to facts displayed by the words 
as Mr i “ifthe Church does nothing, why should I? And the Church 
‘Whose does do nothing.” 
earabki™ The truth is your young director of a London business firm 
sa self-confessed humbug. If, instead of talking so much 
paolon iM about his services, his contacts, his friends who have houses 
or andi in the country, he would go and offer these services to some 
d pani sum parson engaged in unending labour (the Church Army, 
by the way, would test him in half an hour) he would find that 
as thi the Church that ‘‘ does nothing” is doing an amazing lot 
ucracy™ and he might even become in the course of time a young man 
servi worth asking to do a job for others, without needing bullying 
into doing it—Yours, &c., BERTRAM MAYNARD. 
ea pi  Bodham Rectory, Holt, Norfolk, 
absent 
ysters 


5 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
temt Sir,—Your young director—Under Thirty No. IlI—ziving 
could e*Pression to his views on youth’s present discontents, and 
incidentally revealing generous impulses which do his heart 
“in ay credit, lays himself open to certain obvious reproofs. I hope 
yung Hey will not be too roughly administered. 
sal off He takes a backward glance at the Agenda Club—hoping 
ining] for a revival. He will find a more solid and practical working 
isted | out of what went nearest to being helpful in that adventure 
thi, ff in the National Council of Social Service (28 Bedford Square) ; 
f the @ and if he will write to Sir Wyndham Deedes for an interview 
alled ™ he will hear something to his advantage. He will certainly 
| the find a large area of useful work mapped out, and he may be 
put in touch with the men and women who are actually doing 
Th @ wat work. 
ani Reading between the lines of his letter, I think he may be 
pre surprised to find that helping is not such a simple thing as 
acts, | he imagines; and that the price of giving effective help is 
Y, @ higher than he has calculated. But if his duties permit, and 
his resolution holds, and he is prepared, with a certain 
humility, to fit into some organised plan, he will find there 
is plenty of work to do. 

It is of course more than likely that his best opportunities 
esi, will be found to be provided by the contacts already involved 
efet in the directorship which he holds—without going further 
field—Yours, &c., JosEPH THORP. 


rixton 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Si,—May one ask Under Thirty, III, some questions ? 
_ 1 Does he not understand that the apathy of a congregation 
8 the result of the attitude of those like himself, who attend 
church, not in a spirit of humility, worship, and thanksgiving, 
but from convention or in order to criticise the sermon— 
often the effort of a sadly overworked parish priest ? 

2. Did it not occur to your contributor that as the younger 
Man it was his part to approach the Vicar (through the Verger 
bl by letter if he did not know him personally) to express 

desire to take part in the various activities in which the 
Parish is irterested, either locally or in the poorer quarters 


of London? His sister, too, would have no difficulty in 
obtaining from the Vicar suggestions for helping the sick 
poor. Have these young people never heard of the Personal 
Service League, which gives the fullest scope to willing 
helpers ? 

3. Does Under Thirty, III, never read a newspaper ? 
The Press is full of appeals for help in Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 
Why should he not have pity on those who organise these 
Clubs and who are still in ignorance of the wealth of experi- 
ence and ability which he and his friends possess and which, 
unknown, can therefore not be called upon, as he is “ too 
lazy’ even to offer his services or to discover for himself 
where they are most needed ? If this is the case, would any 
authority welcome his help, and what, after all, would it be 
worth ? It is a question whether any regular social work or 
consistent responsibility would not mean incurring “ far 
too much trouble or discomfort” or at least inconvenience. 
Does he think that any useful work (either civic or social) 
can be done without a measure of self-sacrifice of a kind from 
which he seems to shrink ? 

4. Failing any public or general social work, has your 
contributor ever attempted to find out the needs and circum- 
stances of those employed by the firm of which he is a director ? 
No doubt some useful work lies near to his hand there. 

5. Lastly, why are so many of the Under Thirties content 
to be so unadventurous, unconstructive and critical? The 
Over Fifties would be more than thankful to hand over the 
torch to those whose prerogative it should be to carry on.— 
We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

FORTY-FIVE 
FIFTY-FIVE 
Gerrards Cross, Bucks. SIXTY-FIVE. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Si1r,—‘‘ The youth of Great Britain and other civilised non- 
totalitarian countries is awaiting leadership.” And yet the 
article penned by the young man aged 24 fills me with a kind 
of despair. Typical of his generation (he assures us) he is 
idly sitting back “‘ wishing for leadership and spiritual guidance.” 
True, he looks everywhere to discern signs of a possible leader. 
But, no! Neither in orthodox churchgoing, nor in the “ facile 
Utopian doctrines of the Left Wing,” and certainly not in “‘ the 
emotional hysteria and athletic heartiness of the Oxford Group ”’ 
can he find what he wants. All such methods he dismisses 
with contempt. Meanwhile standing aside and being appalled 
by the brutalities manifested in the modern world, all that he 
seems capable of doing is simply—nothing ! 

Such being the mood of modern youth which has lost faith 
in the ideals of the old order, your correspondent neverthe- 
less appeals to the Churches to seize the present ‘‘ God-sent 
opportunity for regaining the place in the world that they once 
held.” 

I am moved to ask what precisely he would have the Churches 
do? Or, if he thinks that this is the task of the Churches to 
find out for themselves, would he tell us who or what he con- 
siders are the members of these Churches if they be not men 
and women of like passions as himself ? In other words, it is 
a vain hope to look elsewhere for a lead because leadership 
comes to the individual in his own sphere. The man in the 
street may become the man of the hour if he will discover 
the Spirit of reality and fundamental truth for and in himself. 

Doubtless the Church exists to bear its witness to this 
reality in Christ. And such witness is to the revelation of 
God given to man. The alleged ineffectiveness of the Church 
— if it be a fact—is the failure of the individuals who make up 
its numbers and is not to be laid to the charge of the clergy 
as such, or to the lay worshippers as such. 

The answer to the eager and ardent quest of youth today (as 
of all others) will never be found in somebody else. So long 
as they are content to sit back and expend their creative energies 
in wasteful criticisms of and discontent with the present outlook, 
the young generation will make a bigger mess of their world 
than did their fathers. 

And yet there is abundant hope. God has His potential 
leaders everywhere, and there awaits them the heavenly endow- 
ment of the Holy Spirit for their tasks. But they must fulfil’ 
the conditions. In this business there is no priestly caste, but 
everyone is capable of being used if only he will live his life 
in the Will of God. That for many of us who profess the 
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Christian Faith necessitates regular and habitual prayer and 
worship in company with our fellow-Christians and constantly 
to ask ourselves: ‘‘ What is there in me which is hindering the 
Divine power ?” 

When we honestly face that, we shall have plenty of leaders 
both in Church and State-—Yours truly, 


Chiswick Vicarage, The Mall, W. 4. Epwarp C. RICH. 


INDIA UNDER CONGRESS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I do not think Mrs. (or should it be Miss ?) Barr 
strengthens her argument by misrepresenting mine. I did 
not write about Prohibition with a big P but discussed the 
reasonableness of prohibiting various drinks and drugs. So 
far from deprecating the prohibition of noxious liquors and 
habit-forming drugs, I should welcome it. 

What I did and do deprecate is the prohibition of toddy, 
which my much longer experience has shown me is not by 
itself a harmful beverage. It is almost impossible for anyone 
to drink enough good toddy to make himself either drunk or ill, 
though drinking sour toddy is as bad for the digestion as 
overbrewed tea. It is when arrack is drunk on top of toddy 
that intoxication quickly follows, and then the toddy is blamed. 

It would be ‘‘ absurd ” to cut down all the palm trees, but 
that is just the absurdity I have heard English and American 
prohibitionists in India advocate. 

Everyone knows sugar can be got from palmyra juice, a less 
amount from coconut, and only a negligible quantity from 
the date palm. 

In each case fuel for boiling is required, and that is often 
only obtainable by cutting down other palm trees or by 
importing. wood at prohibitive expense. Such sugar making 
is rarely practicable in a village and is only remunerative when 
done on a large scale in a factory. If the Indian labourer can 
be supplied with something pleasanter and as cheap as toddy 
to mitigate his hardships, well and good, but meanwhile why 
deprive him of one of the few alleviations of a very dreary 
existence which is within his means? What is really wanted 
at the moment is a campaign for the supply of pure freshly- 
brewed toddy. The present system of control does not 
allow of that in many places.—I am, yours faithfully, 

57 Hilldrop Road, N. 7. H. TEMPEST REILLY. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—If Mrs. F. M. Barr had spent the last eighteen years 
in India she would have learned that previous experiments 
in prohibition in that country have led to indignation, dis- 
content, and an enormous increase in illicit distilling. The 
policy of the Indian Government has been one of maximum 
revenue and the minimum of consumption, and less imported 
liquor is now consumed than in any former. period. The 
consumption of licit liquor fell from 1,496,877 proof gallons 
in 1919-20 to 470,970 gallons in 1928, the last normal year 
from the economic point of view, but cases of illicit distillation 
rose from 471 in 1919-20 to 3,745 in 1933, while Excise 
revenue fell from Rs.156 lakhs to 63 lakhs. 

In the Moral and Material Progress of India it is stated 
that the consumption of alcoholic liquors did not provide a 
serious problem except in the big centres of population in 
which industrial labour is concentrated, and Gandhi has 
conceded that the workers in big factories need it to relieve 
their fatigue. The movement is directed against the lower 
and weaker classes, who will be driven to the consumption of 
potent spirits such as are derived from the mahua tree, the 
flowers of which contain about 60 per cent. of sugar with a 
natural alcoholic content, from the palmyra palm, from rice 
or mullett, and from arrack. W. H. Worsnop. 

Bristol. 


PICASSO UNFROCKED 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In his letter Mr. Read defines the types of people with 
whom the contemporary artist associates so clearly that he 
exactly confirms the point which I had been trying to make. 
Picasso and Barbara Hepworth, he says, have contact with 
their friends, their children, and their fellow workers—by 
which I suppose he means fellow artists. He goes on to 
say that these are the contacts which artists have had in all 
And this is where I quarrel with him. Artists have, 


ages. 
Before the nineteenth 


of course, always had these contacts. 











century, however, they did not limit themselves to 
small group of interests, but also interpreted—th 
not necessarily consciously or directly—the Situation ; 
world around them. I cannot clearly quote an eka 
list of such cases, but two, of rather different kinds. w; a 

: Z » Will ills. 
trate my point. Michelangelo—and Mr. Read May aps 
say that I am not taking into account the quality of the 
took an active interest in the religious questions and refaal 
of his time, which was the form in which changes of aff , 
towards the world then clothed themselves ; and the ay 
of the early fifteen century in Florence were often aed 
importance in the public administration of the city ta 
Brunelleschi and Ghiberti being members of different ps 
bodies. The modern artist, on the other hand, has only 
aware of his immediate friends and studio associates, 
“contact with life’? I am very far from Meaning cons 
with any one political party, but merely awareness of Whe 
is taking place outside one’s own room and studio, This 
awareness can even be achieved in spite of the most Wicked 
political opinions—witness the cas2 of Balzac. 

Mr. Penrose finds a contradiction in the two Statements 
that Picasso’s art is private (an idea which he flattering); 
describes as novel) and that Picasso is a well-known attiy, 
But Picasso can be well known and yet only have Contact 
with a small public in the sense that only a few people unde. 
stand and enjoy him. As for the question of private art, | 
do not, of course, wish to exclude personal emotion fron 
works of art, though I think that its importance is constantly 
overemphasised at the present time. I demand only in th 
case in question that the emotion should be commensur 
with its object (the Spanish war), that it should be supported 
by a true understanding of this object, and that it should t 
expressed in a manner intelligible to more than the happy fey, 
—Yours faithfully, ANTHONY Bivnt, 















[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I have followed with interest this discussion, and jt 
seems to me that in the tilting of lances some important issug 
have been overlooked and other points obscured by referring 
to the characteristics of the artist as an individual. I don’ 
think it illuminates Mr. Blunt’s analysis of the Picasso Spain 
series to have Mr. Read defend them on the ground tha 
Picasso, and in England Barbara Hepworth, lead “ extremely 
full and varied lives, in intimate contact with their friends, 
their children . . .”? and so on. So do we all. Nor to the 
onlooker and to the appreciator of Picasso’s drawings does it 
affect the issue that Mr. Read’s and Picasso’s personal friends 
went through the horrors of the Great War while presumably 
Mr. Blunt did not. Neither does it matter that in one letter 
Mr. Read maintains that Picasso’s series can have a mas 
appeal because they are to be printed on postcards, while in 
another he sneers at critics who judge art ‘‘ by its quantitative 
appeal.” 

The point that still remains unanswered and that I should 
like to see cleared up is Mr. Blunt’s assertion in his origind 
article that Picasso’s vitalisation of the horrors of the Spanish 
War and his exclusive interest in horror is a limitation. 

I do not believe that one can dictate what a great artist 
must or must not draw. What is expressed comes ultimately 
from the artist’s life experience and how he feels about it 
I enjoyed very much the Spanish series now in controversy. 
One of my artist friends—a realist—told me that this wa 
because I had received a good bourgeois decadent education 
That may be so. Perhaps the symbolism of Picasso does fot 
his art what the echoes of liturgy and Shakespeare do fot 
Joyce and Eliot in literature. 

I do not place the importance on the aesthetic judgements 
of the market place that Mr. Blunt does, nor do I sweep aside 
all realism with the one word “ drab ” as Mr. Read does, but 
I was jolted out of my enjoyment, of the Picasso drawings by 
that first charge of limitation. And no letter-writing crusadet 
has yet convinced me that the charge is not true. 

About the Spanish War to shudder is not enough. To 
horrify is not enough either. There are other emotior 
other grandeurs and other hopes. To remain cut off from 
these is a definite artistic and spiritual limitation. But the 
creative mood of a great artist does not change as quickly 
as do the daily newspaper reports; Picasso may have othet 
interpretations in store for us.—Yours faithfully, 

183b Adelaide Road, N.W. 3. Dora BIRTLES. 
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WILL GOLD DEPRECIATE? 


[To the Editor of THE SpECTATOR.] 

—In her review of my book Will Gold Depreciate? 
nll g in your last issue, Mrs. Honor Croome reproaches 
ss for having failed to answer a series of questions which 
oat concerning the policy to be pursued after the surplus 
has been absorbed. But the main object of my book is 
to advocate a policy which removes the likelihood 
of an absorption of the gold surplus and a return to the state 
f affairs in which it might become necessary to build up “a 
velit structure as top-heavy, or nearly, as that which crumbled 
during the years 1929-1931.” The main reason tor my criticism 
of orthodox economists—criticism for which Mrs. Croome 
takes me to task—is that they propose a solution of the immediate 
problem, without taking the trouble to consider what would 
happen after the gold surplus had been removed in accordance 
with their favourite scheme of a reduction in the price of gold. 
What is needed is the perpetuation of the existing state of 
superabundance, by maintaining, or even increasing, the 

present price of gold. 
eringly One Of the reasons why I am opposed to a reduction of 
the gold surplus through a cut in the price of gold is that the 
existence of a surplus enables the monetary authorities to 
build up gold reserves far in excess of their immediate require- 
ments. I pointed out in the concluding chapter of my book 
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att, | P : ; ; 5 ive ~ les 
+ from fe that scientific monetary planning is inconceivable unless 
any there is a large secondary reserve of gold in addi.ion to the 


stock that is needed for the existing credit siructure. In 
possession of such a secondary reserve, monetary authorities 
are in a position to regulate the volume of credit independently 
of the caprices of the current gold output. There would 
be no need to choose between inflating credit on an inadequate 
gold basis and abstaining from legitimate expansion. 

I agree with Mrs. Croome that no solution could be found 
through the assumption that monetary and credit expansion 
must at all times be right and restriction at all times wrong. 
: But surely there is something to be said for a state of affairs 
Ssues in which the decision whether to expand or restrict rests 
Titg B with the monetary authorities instead of depending upon the 
don’ fortuitous circumstances affecting the supply of gold. A 
rm scarcity of gold supplies may compel the authorities to restrict 


nd it 


that ata time when there is no need whatsoever for restricting from 
ely B the point of view of the stability of trade and prices. On the 
nds, other hand, a superabundance of gold does not compel 
the the authorities to expand credit when expansion is inexpedient, 
s : a fact which has been amply proved by the experience of 


recent years—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, PavuL EINZIG. 


- The White Cottage, South Bolton Gardens, S.W.5. 


Nass 

¢ in NATIONALISM AND GOD 

am [To the Editor of THe SpEcTATOR.] 

$ik,—In your leading article ‘‘ Nationalism and God ” in your 


uld issue of October 22nd, based upon the Provost of Eton’s recent 
inl letter to The Times, you refer to the desirability of co-operation 
ush among Christian people of different denominations “in pro- 
.. claiming the truth that as the Nation is greater than the indi- 
US Bf vidual, so humanity is greater than the Nation’: and you add 
el that “in this country at least such a gospel would fall on no 
1 Hh deaf ears.” 
Be May I draw your attention to a statement issued in December, 
1935, over the signatures of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
. York, as the outcome of an agreement reached by leading repre- 
sentatives of various Christian communions, not in this country 
only but throughout Europe? This statement was read during 
bs the course of Divine Worship in most of the Parish Churches 
i throughout England and must therefore have reached the ears 
ss ofa large audience. To what extent it fell on deaf ears it is 
impossible to say. My ‘point is that the truth to which you 
ul 80 rightly draw attention has been proclaimed in no uncertain 
tones by clergy and ministers of religion for many years past. 
, The difficulty is to “ get it across ” to those who never enter a 
: place of worship and who stand outside saying: Why doesn’t 
: the Church give a lead ? 


Most of the clergy from Archbishops downwards have done 
“ B their utmost to give a lead in the direction that you desiderate. 
| Now it is the turn of the Christian laity to speak out. 

“Tam willing to die for my country, but I shall never hate 
the Japanese. I am as loyal as any man in China: but my first 
loyalty is to Christ and His universal Kingdom.” These words 


were said to a friend of mine in China a week or two ago by a 
Chinese Christian student. They are not the words of an 
unpractical visionary—they are the expression of a spirit 
without which civilisation itself must, sooner or later, inevitably 
perish. 

Let us hope that other Christian laymen will follow the 
example of the Provost of Eton and of that Chinese student, 
and proclaim the truth as they see it, before it is too late— 
Yours faithfully, : ALAN C. Don, 

House of Commons. Chaplain to the Speaker: 


& 


ITALY AND OURSELVES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—British newspapers. display seductive advertisements 
of the attractions of Italy for the British tourist. He is assured 
of “‘a warm welcome.” 

Meanwhile the Italian Press continues its bitter and unscru- 
pulous attacks on this country and does all it can to stir up 
trouble for us in the Eastern Mediterranean and elsewhere. 
People in this country are well aware that these attacks are 
not displeasing to the Italian authorities, for the latter have 
complete control over the Press ; and they are not impressed by 
their clumsy attempts to attract the money of tourists to 
their impoverished land.—I am, &c., T. S. PHILLIPS. 

Somerfield Court, Sellindge, near Ashford, Kent. 


FREDERIC BLAYDES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1R,—I am anxious to put together as many facts as I can get 
concerning the life-work and activities of the late Frederic H. M. 
Blayd2s, who died, at an advanced age, early in this century. 
Perhaps some of your readers could help. This great scholar 
has never, in this country, received his full due; and I note, 
with regret, that his name does not appear in the third volume 
of Sandys’ monumental History of Classical Scholarship, 
published nearly thirty years ago. Yet consider what he 
accomplished ! First, a complete edition of Sophocles; his 
work on the dramas is constantly referred to by Jebb. Second, 
a complete edition—with Latin notes throughout—of 
Aristophanes : altogether some fifteen octavo voiumes. Readers 
of Benjamin Bickley Rogers’ famous work on this comedian 
will remember how often he alludes to Blaydes’ edition. 
Arthur Palmer dedicated his Satires of Horace to viro doctissimo 
de poetis scenicis graecis optime merito; and tributes were made 
to him by such men as Starkie. On the Continent full justice 
was done to Blaydes: Professor Biicheler, for instance, once 
spoke to Professor J. E. B. Mayor in the highest terms of his 
labours on the dramatists. From his quiet vicarage in Harring- 
worth were produced these many volumes ; and they were not 
confined to Sophocles and Aristophanes alone; he issued 
several volumes of Adversaria, and a commentary’ on the 
Oresteia of Aeschyius. Perhaps there are still living, in Blaydes’ 
old parish, people who would be able to tell me something 
about the man as well as the scholar.—Yours faithfully, 
17 Edgar Road, Winchester. E. H. BLAKENEY. 


A LIBEL ON THE REFORMATION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
S1r,—The misquotation of the Church Catechism which Lady 
Brooke so sternly condemns is undoubtedly a somewhat 
serious matter, as it is the principal ground upon which a very 
common misrepresentation of Church teaching is based. 

I have myself, in the course of a long ministerial life, never 
failed to point out to candidates for Confirmation that the use 
of the future tense appears to sanction every lawful ambition 
which a man or woman can entertain, no matter in what position 
they happen to have been born. At the same time, it must, I 
think, be admitted that the “ libel’ had some little excuse in 
bygone days; for instance, in ‘‘ Mrs. Trimmer’s Charity 
School Spelling Book,” published, I think, in the early days 
of the last century, there is a prayer for the use of the children, 
to the following effect: ‘‘ Be graciously pleased, O Heavenly 
Father, to give me strength and cheerfulness, . . . to labour 
and do my duty in that state of life which Thy wisdom /ias 
seen fit to allot me.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eastbourne. WALTER CRICK. 
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IN THE VALLEY 


By GORONWY REES 


Mr. HANLEY has written a good and yet unsatisfactory book on 
the distressed area in South Wales ; but its merits are greater 
than its defects, which indeed are dictated by the method he 
has adopted. By recording and commenting on his experiences 
and conversations in the depressed area, he has tried to show 
how unemployment affects the lives of individual men and 
‘women who can be regarded as representative. In this attempt 
he very largely succeeds, and what he conveys is an impression 
of overwhelming misery. It is misery of a special and peculiar 
kind, which is well worth studying; and to many people it 
implies a final condemnation of the society which has produced 
it. Yet, oddly, the condemnation follows from the arguments 
of those who condone the sufferings of the unemployed rather 
than of those who endure them or sympathise with them most 
deeply. The unemployed believe their misery is unjust and 
unnecessary, and that by sincere and determined efforts it can 
be remedied. In many cases they are told, in reply, that all 
that can be done has been done, that the misery which still 
exists is unavoidable, that the ruin and decay of South Wales 
is the result of inexorable processes which cannot be controlled ; 
and this argument is applied in practice by encouraging large- 
scale emigration. The distressed area’ is being evacuated. It 
is a curious answer; if you tell men and women, already 
inclined by temperament and tradition to revolutionary opinions, 
that their sufferings are caused by an impersonal economic 
system, you leave them but one choice. Lenin could not do it 
better. 

There can be no doubt of the quality and intensity of this 
suffering. Mr. Hanley’s book is valuable because he expresses 
the feelings of the unemployed so clearly and so concretely, 
one might almost say in their own words except that the local 
idiom is so lacking in their reported speeches. It is worth while 
to analyse once again that enormous complex of suffering which 
is bred by unemployment. Its foundation is extreme poverty, 
underfeeding and vile housing ; and upon this rises an elaborate 
superstructure, the humiliation and degradation of enforced 
idleness, the slow ebbing of vitality, the softening muscles, 
the frayed nerves, the irritated sensibility of those who are 
underfed, are not allowed to work and cannot afford pleasure, 
the subjection to the official, the clerk, the Unemployment 
Regulations that justify enquiries into every detail of private 
life, the breaking up of homes and families, the loss of sons and 
daughters by emigration, the withering away of an admirable 
society, the interminable days spent lounging on street corners, 
in the park, on the hills, in the rain of South Wales, or lying 
in bed to make food less necessary. All this must be endured 
against one’s will, against one’s desire to be a useful member of 
society, watching one’s own decay, on 30s. a week for man 
and wife, in a dark and narrow cottage which shares an out- 
door lavatory with eight or nine others; and around one are 
some thousands of people living the same life. How much of 
this is dictated by necessity, by economy, need not be asked here ; 
but everyone should realise the facts of this immense suffering. 

And, worst of all, for thousands this state is permanent. 
With much justification they regard the remedies - which 
are offered with the same fatalism as the collier contemplates 
the dangers of the pit. The social centres which have sprung 
up are mere palliatives. It is hardly necessary to enquire 
whether they are as bad as Mr. Hanley thinks. The great 
armament factories arising at Ebbw Vale and elsewhere they 
regard with suspicion ; for they will bring either a war which, 
like the last war, will not make a world fit for colliers to live 
in or a peace in which the furnaces will once again be closed 


Grey Children. A Study of Humbug and Misery in South 
By James Han'ey. 


Wales. (Methuen. 7s. €d.) 


down. And the new industrial enterprises which are oy 
fully encouraged with concealed subsidies will not haye ha 
survival value in another economic crisis. The So 
Wales worker’s fate is made worse by his very intelligen 
Recovery, to some extent, has come even to South Wy 
and to the coal industry itself ; yet it must appear precariy 
compared with the certainty of the misery which thoygy 
endure. 


The effect of this misery is enhanced by the sense of 
value of the life and the society which is being destroy 
Not many people perhaps can imagine South Wales, yj 
its mines and factories, its strikes and religious  reyjy) 
as a pleasant place to live in even before the depression, ¥, 
the South Wales worker had an intense local patriotiy 
and an intense devotion to the institutions, the chapels, ¢} 
trade unions, the institutes, the choral societies, which \ 
had built by his own efforts, his own small yet generous gy 
scriptions ; and in this unique society he lived a strange! 
varied, violent and comprehensive life, ennobled by his desiq 
for social progress and for education. ‘‘ This is dead no 
this place. It used to be one of the happiest valleys of they 
all”? ; with a native poetry and melancholy this phrase expres 
the loss, in human values and human happiness, in purpo 
and hope, which is so bitterly felt. A traveller in the vally 


will obtain just such an impression as from the top of sonfh 


hill he looks down on an idle deserted factory or pit, wi 
its strange frail foliage of machinery which rises into q 
once thick with smoke which by now has almost acquird 
the silence and purity of a dead civilisation. 
now,” he might well say, ‘but if he continues he will com 
to a village of grey cottages in a street lined by idle men wit 
the faces of those who are still dying their interminable de: 

South Wales is not indeed a land of lost content. Th 
miners, even when prosperous, were never contented, | Ther 
pride was in the ceaseless struggle which, foolishly or no, 
they fought against poverty and exploitation, and in the seny 
that to working men everywhere they were known as leaden 

To such men, whatever their poverty now, pity is an ins 
and it is no cure for their condition. And it is a serious fal 
in Mr. Hanley’s book that it will arouse, above all, pity. Iti 
inevitable that this should be so, given the method he uss, 
Unemployed men and women, as individuals, have nothing 
show but the poverty of their homes, their loss of independent 
their utter lack of resources, their absence of hope for thy 
future. As individuals they are outcasts from society, objec 
of charity or philanthropy, the passive subjects of suffering 
And indeed to some extent they are isolated, but less so tha 
they seem or than they feel. 

For in fact they are not isolated. It is because their lis 
and their sufferings are so closely related to the working d 
modern society that they are a condemnation of it. Otherw| 
they might be treated as irrelevant. And any satisfactoy 
book on the unemployed in South Wales, or in any distress 
area, must show this interconnexion concretely and in deta 
not merely the sufferings of individual men and women. I 
must show the effects of mass unemployment, not only @ 
those who are out of work but those who are in work ; it mus 
show them not only in the social centres, but in the trade unioas 
in the political movement, in the chapels. Even more, it mus 
follow the valleys down to their mouths, and show the id 
rusting steamers in Cardiff Docks as well as the closed furnaé 
at Merthyr ; most of all, it must show beside the hovels a 
cottages of the distressed area the great parks and mans 
and fortunes which like them are founded on coal, but unlit 
them still flourish. Only such a book could tell the wht 
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about the distressed area; and its effect would not be 
truth use pity. Perhaps something of what it would show 
<a illustrated from a curious feature in Mr. Hanley’s book. 
What impresses him in South Wales is the long grey street of 
the village huddled in the bed of the valley, its ugliness, squalor 
4 monotony. And indeed it is ugly, and yet an essential 
ee in a landscape which, with the slate roofs set against 
“ bare hills whose green is dark with coal dust and sometimes 
is lit by a crimson glare, has the savage beauty of an El Greco, 
its colours, its forms, its strange distortions. It is not grey 
only, but black, and. red and dark green, and it arouses the 


sense not of pity but of conflict. 














CHINA AND JAPAN 


nese Expansion on the Asiatic Continent. Vol. I. By 
Yoshio S. Kuno. (University of California Press : Cambridge 
University Press. 18s.) j 
ina at the Crossroads. By General and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 
(Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Crisis in China. By James M. Bertram. (Macmillan. Ios. 6d.) 
Red Star Over China. By Edgar Snow. (Gollancz. 18s.) 
Adventures in the East. By Lili Kérber. (Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 
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Ar long last, progress is being made in the West with research 
into Far-Eastern social problems, with materials collected 
by indigenous scholars. In spite of the pioneer work done 
since the middle of last century by a few individuals who have 
spent years of labour interpreting Chinese and Japanese 
Art, History, Literature and Legend from original sources, 
it is still true to say with Mme. Chiang Kai-shek that : 









dels, th “Had the occidental even casually studied the ancient and modern 
hich histories of China, he would have formed quite a different conception 
US suf of the Chinese people... 

trang and the same applies to our present conception of the Japanese. 
$ desin The North-Eastern Asia Seminar of the University of 
d nowt California is to be congratulated on its research plans and on 
f the this, its first publication, which contains 178 pages of fascinating 


Presqq  narrative and some 150 pages of supporting documents trans- 
lated. from their original Japanese and Chinese. There is also 
Valle an excellent criticial bibliography and a chronological table of 


f som the earliest periods, correcting the legendary Japanese dates. 
ty Wi The tragedy is that in these days of darkness and confusion, 
to a = the second and third volumes have not yet appeared, so that 


quing...we, have no direct light on events after 1600. The book, 
: dad . howeyer, shows the developing shadows of coming events and 


com we must be grateful for this until the remaining volumes appear. 
1 wit In addition to Japan’s forceful desire for the development 
death of China, the most powerful. recent factors in Sino-Japanese 


Mm =§© contacts have been (a) the impatience of Chang Hsueh-liang 
het with the temporising of Chiang Kai-shek and (6) the escape 
a of the Kiangsi Red Army to the fastnesses of Shensi, where 


ei they have built up an anti-Japanese Soviet State. As a result 
ders Chiang Kai-shek was kidnapped and only released after both 
15 Chang and the Reds were satisfied that drastic measures 
faul would be taken against Japan. These measures are being 


Itis taken, with results which remain to be seen. Before any 
wee attempts are made at Western intervention, it is essential 
g t0 that the motives and achievements of these rebel groups 
nm should be known and the characters of their leaders understood. 
b The next three books are, therefore, of supreme importance 
ects now and for the future ; the first, rather for what the General 
ng, and his wife omit to say and for the light it throws on their 
han mentality ; the second for its inside information on the kid- 
napping, for Mr. Bertram penetrated the gates of Sian a 
18 few days after the General was released ; the third for its details 
gf of the history, personnel and plans of the Red army as described 
ie by leaders of the hitherto isolated and unexplored Soviet 
State, which Mr. Snow found himself able to visit last year. 
The Chiang Kai-sheks tell a simple and virtuous story, 
prefaced by a pathetic chapter on China’s troubles such as 
is often given by sympathetic social students, particularly 
from America. They impress upon us that : 
_ “One has to be particularly meticulous about realities in China 
in erder to prevent prejudice distorting judgement.” 


= Ss = 


Surely the biggest realities today are the details given by 
Messrs. Bertram and Snow, which are almost completely 
neglected by the General ard his wife in their book. The 
coup, says the General, happened because Chang and his 
colleague Yang were “‘ deceived by propaganda of reactionaries ” 
and judged his good intentions to be bad ones. After Chang 
had read his captiye’s diary (without its author’s permission) 
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his respect for him rose and he said he would like to release 
him, if- only his fellow-conspirators could be assured that 
their heads would be safe. Chang was later able to assure 
them and the release came. They “‘ knew the Generalissimo 
was magnanimous and they would have to depend upon 
his magnanimity.” There was “no question of money or 
increased power or position ” and no further mention is made 
of the original anti-Japanese demands of the kidnappers. 
Chang’s attitude 

“ marks a turning point in the life of the nation and is also an indica- 
tion of the high moral and cultural standard of the Chinese people.” 
A turning-point! Yes! It was the beginning of the present 
undeclared war between 500 million people, in which Chiang’s 
caution has counted for nothing. 

If the General’s account reads rather like a fable with a 
moral, Mr. Bertram’s is a tale of adventure with a rucksack 
and a notebook. A third of the book tells us how he got to 
Sian “ across a front of civil war ” and across the Yellow River, 
with a rebel leader as travelling companion. In the city, 
his enquiries showed him that ‘‘ Chang Hsueh-liang had 
money enough ” and the “‘ ransom he wanted . . . was a new 
policy for China.” This policy was supported by the Reds 
whom Chang had been sent to suppress. So what could te 
more appropriate than a visit to the Red army ? Mr. Bertram 
accomplishes this and finds the army bent on compromise 
with Nanking. What conclusions can be drawn? We cannot 
say whether China had become more, or less Red, but certainly 
most of her political leaders had become pledged to anti- 
Japanese action. The reader is able to share in what Mr. 
Bertram calls his “ grand time’; grand in adventure and in 
its power to make us realise its portent. 

Red Star Over China, apart from its amazingly detailed 
description of life in the Red State in Shensi, its people, 
economy and constitution, is essential for all interested in the 
Far East for its biography, almost an autobiography, of Mao- 
Tse-tung, chairman of the ‘‘ Chinese People’s Soviet Republic,” 
its “‘ Who’s Who ” of rebel leaders and its description of the 
6,000 miles ‘‘ Long March” started by 90,000 soldiers and 
thousands of men, women and children with munitions, 
factory machinery and anything else they could carry. The 
survivors are now harassing the Japanese advance in Shansi. 
In all but the first of these four books, the Japanese are hardly 
ever referred to except as devils worthy of destruction. If 
only someone could write an impartial account of the Red 
Sun over China ! 

Adventures in the East is not adventurous but contains 
interesting first impressions and political gleanings of a wander- 
ing lady-journalist. It teems with inaccuracies but occasionally 
has flashes of insight into the truth. The enormous output 
of such boeks of Far-Easte: .1 travellers’ tales should not mislead 
us into thinking that we know a lot about China and Japan. 
They are rather the chronicles of ‘‘ innocents abroad.” 

N. SKENE SMITH. 
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A PACIFIST IN THE KHYBER PASS quite as potent as in Europe, and in his suggestion for a region 


: pact between India and her neighbours he declares the 
= Men el ane —o Uxguiter..-By C. Taadates. grave issues divide India from Persia, Iraq or Afg tat ny 


: ee oblivious that in Persia, for example, a harsh aut 
THIs book is an exploration of and an optimistic insistence on _ popularises itself by violent and ceaseless abuse of all octay 
! the feasibility of pacifism as a solution of the North-West British. But Mr. Andrews’ arguments cannot be di thing 
Frontier problem. The arguments are well set forth and the There is wholesome truth in his assertion that England ani 
author’s long experience of India, which absolves him from the Russia are afraid of each other’s shadows and that both ne 
charge which a sceptic might bring of “‘ lefty ” pretentiousness, ave the courage to come forward into the light. The Re f 
gives particular weight to his theories. ‘This is an impressive pact might also be a fruit of time. “elon 
book and the most Imperial sceptic would, I think, find himself The best part of this interesting book’ is that in. which 
obliged to agree with a great deal of it. author discusses the more immediate problem of the ae 
The problem is recognised as a double one: that of the tribes. Here his criticism is at its best. He shows in the cl ‘ 
marauding tribes who have on occasion been encouraged in way the folly of our insistence on the necessity to rule 
their fell activity by their own or other Governments, and,  Jegal right of bombing, an insistence which wrecked the m ; 
secondly, the problem evoked by the fact that a Russian nearly successful attempt to prohibit that hateful Pier 
invasion of India must effect an entrance by the Frontier warfare, from a moral and practical point of view. And inte 
Province. Refore the War the prospect of such an invasion reliance on the air arm for dealing with the North-Wee 
was at moments imminent, and during the War another Frontier, we have forgotten the most potent arm in a , 
danger was substituted for this: the best opinion maintains possession. A tribesman who has a haggard courage to a 
that the third Afghan War was largely a direct result of the the most overwhelming weapons in the modern arsenal wil 
Niedermayer mission to Kabul. But today what has become submit with childlike awe and faith to the feeblest of amatey 
of this danger of invasion ? Who now seriously believes in the physicians. Mr. Andrews is by no means unpractical when 
possibility of a Russian attack? Mr. Andrews dismisses the he says that the establishment of hospitals, decent roads and 
notion as fantastic, and yet open contact between Russia and g regard for the economic necessities of the tribesmen would 
India could hardly be less in time of war. He finds the Govern- make an army superfluous. He would not stop here. The 
ment of India’s attitude to Russia to be in painful contrast tried pacifism of the Hindu tradition would give soul toa 
with our assertions elsewhere. ‘‘ We cannot declare,” he says, different order of life, and the old theory that the mutual 
“ that our relations with Soviet Russia are friendly and peaceful, animosity of Hindu and Moslem is eternal he rejects as one of 
while keeping an army on the North-West Frontier to resist those familiar fables of ‘‘ national character.” 
a Soviet invasion.” And yet why not? Nobody knows what The excellent construction of this book enables the author 
is realy going on in Russian Transoxiana ; distressing stories to include reflections on the whole of India in a concise work, 
come through, and we know that something similar to Russian On one matter Mr. Andrews is strangely unilluminating. He 
Imperial expansion has been observed in other parts of Asia. points out the interesting fact that Indians find little to Please 
Is the constant influx of anti-British propaganda from Russia them in the prospect of ‘“‘ Dominion Status,” a progression 
into India the best way to further the great friendship? One which implies an extraordinary misreading of India’s history 
of the most attractive of Mr. Andrews’ characteristics is his and race on our part. He declares that Egypt and Iraq are the 
deep faith in the essential goodness of man, but at moments examples which India wishes and ought to follow, but he makes 
it makes him see angels everywhere. He forgets, for example, no mention of the Indian attitude towards the Imperial crown, 
the devils of nationalism in the Middle East, where they are op which much of that problem seems to turn. But this 
omission constitutes a not characteristic fault in a book which 
everyone employed or interested in India should read. 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 
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Hi H A i | ‘ E j | THE AMERICAN THIRD CHAMBER 
The Supreme Court and the National Will. By Dean Alfange, 
FOR (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) ane 
assault on the palladium of Aimerican liberties are themes that 
are losing topical interest in the United States, but the per- 
manent problem of the réle of the Supreme Court remains. Whe 
_4 | That problem, brought into the public eye by the invalidation Sub 
of many of the most important measures passed during TH 


Mr. Roosevelt’s first term and made a burning question by the 
attempt to pack the court, has been the subject of a flood of 


cam 


by Dr. R. Cove-Smith 


| recent books, not many of which, as far as this reviewer can Assi 
With a foreword by Sir Kingsley Wood judge, are of great value. It was, then, with little expectation Soc 
: all | of light that the first “‘ Theodore Roosevelt ” prize volume hi 
| was opened. That pessimism proved to be totally unjustified. Chi 
The author’s status as a medical | In a not very long and not at all pretentious book, Mr. Alfange pro 
. has produced the clearest modern statement of what American mo 
man and as a former captain of the mins ebiigg ear . ee 
i : ees z judicial review is and what its special character involves. 
English Rugger XV invests his words Writing for his own countrymen, he yet manages by his ap] 
with double authority, and everyone clarity and objectivity to make the essentials of the problem ant 
will benefit by his counsel. He ‘f plain, even to one brought up in the old doctrine of parlia- 
advocates no faddist régime, but lays | mentary supremacy. T 
down a pian of life based on a policy The British reader approaching the problem has not only 
of moderation, and upon a knowledge . =o the difficulty of understanding a body ve idem - 
‘ : : - ; te |\f practices and preconceptions foreign to his own experience of 
of bodily functions which is within 'f and education, he has also to beware of simplified explanations 9 
the seope of everybody to acquire that elucidate the problem by abolishing the facts. It is 
and appreciate. hard to decide whether Dicey in his clear, elegant, misleading 
way did more to confuse the British public by his account : 
2s.6d. net if of French droit administratif or by his account of American . 
judicial review. But though he amended his account of 1 
4 droit administratif when someone who knew something 
ROUTLEDGE '{ about it shook his simple faith, he does not seem to have j 


suspected that his famous analogy between the by-laws 
of a railway company and the legislation passed by Congress 
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DISEASE, destitution, famine are levying a terrible toll in Shanghai and in the North 
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Terrible casualties are being treated without drugs, antiseptics, or 


anesthetics. More than 500,000 refugees are gathered desperately in hastily-organized 
camps; thousands are sleeping in the streets. Many British families also are homeless. 


What can you do to relieve this agonizing burden ? 
Subscribe now to the LORD MAYOR’S FUND FOR 
THE RELIEF OF DISTRESS IN CHINA. 

The British Red Cross Society, the China 
Association, and the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies have united in creating an organization in 
China, presided over by H.M. Ambassador, to render 
prompt and effective aid to all in need. The first and 
most urgent necessity is money to make good the 
appalling shortage of drugs, surgical requirements, 
and warm clothing,aggravated by transport difficulties. 


These supplies must go off at once:— 
eR eT ETE 


560 Ibs. aspirin 500 barrels cod liver oil 
2.240 Ibs. earbolic acid 22,400 Ibs. ether 

4,480 Ibs. boracic acid 100 gallons formalin 
224 Ibs. calomel 


1,000 gallons castor oil 28,800 units of morphia 


224. lbs. iodine crystals 


11,200 Ibs. chloroform 40 Ibs. novocain 


500 Ibs. chlorodyne 2,000 oz. quininesulphate 


What will you give? What can you give ? 
Whatever you give, the value of it will be 
all the greater the sooner it is given. Give— 
give gencrously—give this very day ! 


FILL THIS FORM IN AND 
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did not take one the whole way, and that, indeed, to continue 
his own metaphor, it only landed one in a siding. For the 
fundamental problem of judicial review in the United States 
is that it has long soared above mere questions of ultra vires 
into the empyrean of the “‘ rule of reason”; from deciding 
whether Congress or a State was acting outside its powers in 
passing a statute, it has moved on to correcting the content 
of a statute by what.the Court (that is the majority of the 
Court) thinks right. Desperate attempts are made from 
time to time by cunning or naive persons to hide this obvious 
truth, but no fig-leaf (to borrow a phrase from Justice Holmes) 
is big enough to conceal the fact that the Court makes and 
unmakes law. It adds to and withdraws powers and, after the 
somersaults of recent years, it would be. a bold man who 
would undertake to predict what it will do next. No court 
is less perplexed by consistency ; that hobgoblin of little 
minds cannot live in the gilded cage of the Supreme Court 
building and more than ever is it true that the Constitution 
is what the judges say it.is. And it is impossible to guess 
confidently from what has been said yesterday or even today, 
to what will be said tomorrow. 

Mr. Alfange suggests that the Court carries out its legislative 
and political functions, as a rule, with discretion, although 
like many conservative American lawyers he had been left 
a little breathless by some of its recent performances. Without 
going quite as far as Dooley J. in asserting that “‘ th’ 
supreem coort follows th’ iliction returns,” Mr. Alfange 
declares that the Court has and ought to have its ear to the 
ground. If it fails to listen, it may suffer the fate of 
the French parlements whose pretensions if not powers 
resembled those of the American Supreme Court. It is a 
complicated story that is told here, but it is told with a clarity 
and felicity that compel admiration. How could the complicated 
constitutional theory and practice of Lincoln during the Civil 
War be more neatly summed up than they are here ? ‘* Lincoln’s 
attitude toward the Supreme Court was one of reverence 
tempered by a profound sense of his duty as the supreme 
leader of the embattled nation.” It might be suggested that 
Lyman Trumbull who, on the great dividing issue voted 
for the acquittal of President Johnson, is hardly a representative 








Are British hotels good ¢ 


There are very few travellers 
who haven't an opinion on this vexed 
topic. And equally few who have 
any adequate notion of the problems 
involved. 

No excuse . for ignorance now, since 
in a most readable new book the 
editor of the Hotel Review, Mr. F. J. 
Dawson, has put the British hotel 
industry on the mat. The Nation’s 
Hosts is the name of the book; it 
gives the hotelkeeper facts, budgets 
and valuable hints for his business, and 
the general public of travellers a much- 
needed peep behind the green baize 
door and into the manager’s sanctum. 
Here at last is a really original and 
revealing title for the library list. 

The Nation’s Hosts. F. J. Dawson. 5s. 


NELSON 
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Senate “ Radical” and, a more pedantic point, were 

four years, not three, between Lochner v. New York and M 
Oregon ? A year is a good deal in the life of a body that 

its mind as fast as does the Supreme Court ! <haoyy 


D. W. BRogay, 
FREDERIC MISTRAL 


Dreamer and Striver. The P ic Mi 
.Girdlestone. (Methuen. ——e Mistral By Cy 
Mr. C. M. GIRDLESTONE has written the first adequate ao, 
of Mistral’s work in English; it is, at least from the Eno; 
reader’s point of view, more adequate than any French 
on the subject. French writers on so controversial & subj 
as the claims of Provengal (which should be obvious, bert 
not) are apt to be tendentious. The Provencal moy . 
has, unfortunately, got into the hands ‘of the extreme Rj 
and Mistral’s eminent sanity is perverted into Royalist Prop. 
ganda. Mr. Girdlestone is unprejudiced, unless it be Counted 
a prejudice to regard Mistral as the compeer of Dante and 
Provengal literature as worthy as any other! But before | 
pass to more general considerations, I may be allowed to 
regret that the Bibliography contains no reference to Koschwitz} 
classical edition of Miréio (Marturg 1900), nor to Voretzsch’s 
work (among other contributions a selection from Mistral) 
I should have liked to see a reference also to many othe 
works, more especially to Dimitri Scheludko’s Mistrals Nery 
(Halle, 1922), to Ripert’s Le Félibrige (Paris, 1924) and p 
Péire Azema’s Mistral pouéto épi (Montpellier, 1933). Ther 
are also some omissions and inaccuracies in the Append 
on Pronunciation. While I admit Mistral’s greatness, I canny 
go so far as to accept Mr. Girdlestone’s assertion (p, 218) 
that there is in his work “interest wide enough to tong 
men who have never heard of Provence.’ No, Mistral 
work is essentially Provengal, and is unintelligible without, 
knowledge of the Provengal background. His three greg 
epics are, it is true, epics of love, but they are also, and mor 
significantly, patriotic epics. Gaston Paris regarded Calenday 
as the only successor, on French territory, of the Song of Roland. 

Miréio is the epic of pastoral and agricultural Provence, 
of Crau and Camargue, and of their religious traditions, 
Calendau is the epic of the sea-board and mountains; 
tells the glorious and tragic history of Provence. Lou Pouim 
déu Rose is the epic of the great river of Provence and of the 
cities that lie on its banks, the epic of the Provengal natioy 
in its fruition and prosperity and the avocations of peace, 
Mistral cannot be judged as a poet only, apart from his batk- 
ground, apart from his patriotic inspiration and purpos, 
Miréio, for example, is full of matter extraneous to the story, 
though not extraneous to a poetic encyclopaedia of Provengal 
customs and tradition. The breeding of silk-worms ‘%, 
among other things, of no interest to a “‘ foreign” reader, 
A whole canto is devoted to the story of the Mary’s and the 
conversion of Arles; it is episodic in the story, except in 
so far as it embodies a legendary account of the early Christian 
history of Arles. Moreover, Mistral has made it a patriotic 
duty to rescue from oblivion and to pour into his epics th 
vast vocabulary of Provengal, a feature especially discouraging 
to a *‘ foreigner,’ though most proper and desirable from his 
own point of view. There are, of course, in all his epics, 
passages worthy to rank with the greatest in all literature, 
and, like all great poets, he invented a stanza, the Mirelian 
stanza; he also in the Pouimo déu Rose showed that “blank 
verse” was possible in Provengal—though it is not possible 
in French. His lyrics are of less interest than his epics, 0t 
than his autobiography. He was not a subjective writer. 
He has not the sensual fire and passion of Aubanel. Hi 
patriotism, though deep and sure, has not the violence of 
that of Philadelphe de Gerde, or of Fourés, or even of Estieu 
and Perbosc. 

I could wish that, in Provence, the cult of Mistral, and the 
movement in favour of the Langue d’Oc, were more demo 
cratic and sprang more naturally from the soil. Millions 
of humble people—those whom Mistral loved—speak Pro 
vencal. But they do not make a tale about it. The Action 
Frangaise has adopted the movement; the Royalists have 
always been Regionalists, it is the only good plank in their 
platform. There are, however, signs today that the vey 
undemocratic Mistralians who gather round Professor Ripett 
and Mistral’s grand-nephew will not have it all their own 
way. It is to be hoped so. In the chief periodicals of the 
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revised, illustrated 
edition of 


Inside Europe 


by JOHN GUNTHER 


New. 


* New Chapters on 
THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
THE RUSSIAN TRIALS 
SCANDINAVIA and the 
NEUTRAL STATES 
* New Sections on 
Neville Chamberlain, Chautemps, 
Salazar, Metaxas, Van Zeeland, 
Colijn, Beaverbrook, Ribbentrop, 


etc, 
* New Material on 
British rearmament, J*ranco- 


Soviet pact, ““ Rome-Berlin axis,” 
recent Mediterranean crisis, 
Baltic States, etc. 


With 24 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 





Let Your 
Mind Alone! 


by JAMES THURBER 


“The most original and humorous 
writer living.’ — Davin GARNETT 
(New Statesman). 


written, 
illus- 


“All funny, all admirably 
and most of them dashingly 
i} trated by the author.”—Punch. 


“If he were not America’s leading 
if humorist, he would easily be its 
leading essayist.” —Spectator. 








Nt Qraed Impression 7s. Od. net 
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MEDICI PRINTS 
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the colours reproduced. Give Medici 
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Langue d’Oc I have looked in vain for any word of sympathy 
with the Catalans in their struggle against Fascism and the 
unspeakable Franco. In the rather more democratic west, 
the Provencal movement has shown a regrettable tendency 
towards retrospective patriotism, to what I may call /a revanche 
de Muret. Such an attitude is pleasantly but dangerously 
romantic: but it is not practical politics. Nobody really 
wants separation from France, nor a punitive expedition 
against Paris and the north. Regional autonomy is wanted 
and is desirable. Everyone will admit that the Albigensian 
** Crusade” was brutal and cruel; most people will not 
attempt even to justify its motives. The annexation of 
Provence proper, at a later date, carried with it a guarantee 
of the use of the Provencal language, which, of course, was 
not kept. But it makes no difference today to the Provengal 
cause, political or linguistic. It is obvious that the Midi 
has the right to its own language, and to its own regional 
administration and institutions. The bigotry of Innocent 
the Great, the rapacity of the northern barons, the dishonesty 
of the King of France, have nothing to do with it now. The 
problem is a problem of today, not of the far-distant past. 
And that was how Mistral saw it. He was great and sane 
and a genuine patriot. He never diverged from his insistence 
on the use of Provencal for all purposes in the aire of the 
Langue d’Oc, and from the claim of the Midi to regional 
liberty, while remaining part of the Amitié de France or French 
confederation. T. B. RuDMOSE-BROWN. 


WYNDHAM LEWISITE 
Blasting and Bombardiering. Autobiography, 1914-1926. By 
Wyndham Lewis. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15s.) 
It is difficult to catch what Dr. Richards might call Mr. Lewis’s 
attitude in this book. For the most part it is a plain tale—‘‘ I 
am not writing for other highbrows like myself,’ he says, 
** more than for anybody else ’’—of aesthetic conflict in London, 
with opening salvoes by Blast, then of salvoes in France and 
Flanders, where Mr. Lewis served as bombardier. 
This is very well done. Mr. Lewis has both good stories 
from his own experience, and a scientific interest in the experi- 
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: ence, not of an individual, but of the crowd. He 
to conveying what, to a younger generation, has seemed 
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impossible to convey : that the period of the War, name 
period to be lived through. Features which, from a Ft, 
monopolise the attention and paralyse the nerve at close 
could be, and were, ignored. The result was a feelj whi 
though conscious of emptiness, could be borne: Mr ti 
battlefield was a desert, a ‘‘ cratered nothingness,” « the ‘ 
thrilling solitude the most particular of explorers could 
wished for ” ; on the home front he was “ day after day yj 
politicians and members of the official class,” and found they 
hidden like ostriches in the problems of the hour and 
minute. At times imto the emptiness there crashed g shel| 
occasionally it was necessary to share the solitude with g mut, 
lated corpse ; over against petty problems there grew q con 
sciousness of the War as “‘ the national calamity it had Come ty 
be.” Then the contrast was not to be borne; but it eg; 
chiefly in retrospect, and from it perhaps the best Fetrospect j 
to be obtained. At any rate Mr. Lewis’s pages give a dey 
vision of two things: of the disproportion between the Mon 
strous forces loosed in the War, and the purposes for Which they 
were loosed; anda similar disproportion between the same 
forces, and the agencies available for their control. 

So far, so good. A not insignificant number of Pages 
however—hardly less than a fifth of the book—lack any simily 
seriousness, and can be intended only for the gossip market, 
Mr. Joyce once made play with the critics who attach importang 
to Shakespeare’s mention, on no inappropriate occasion, of hi 
second-best bed. What importance are Mr. Lewis’s readey 
to attach to mention of the patent leather worn by Mr. Joyce, 
or of bulky parcels sent him by Mr. Pound, containing secong. 
hand brown brogues ? 

And finally, Mr. Lewis’s plain tale sometimes takes on, 
mysterious air. As will be remembered from his previoy 
publications, he is by way of being a g speller; and it is x 
though, while professedly engaged on reminiscence, he is unable 
to neglect what opportunities there may be of effecting conver 
sion by asides, and in passing, “I could a tale unfold . . ,” 
The perfunctory yet would-be persuasive citation of doctrine 
is distasteful ; in any case, Mr. Lewis’s doctrines being whi 
they are, such citation is not clear ; and it is the abandonment 
of his opening claim to a general audience. 

The suitability of his book to a select audience depend 
upon a judgement of doctrines, for which this is not the occasion, 
Mr. Lewis’s general position is, however, so interesting, and 
in one respect so sympathetic, that it is difficult to pass by, 
**T am novelist, painter, sculptor,” he says, “‘ all rolled into 
one, like one of the portmanteau men of the Renaissance,” 
Heaven knows that such men, never superfluous, are more tha 
ever desirable now, if only to act as umpires among the experts 
But such umpiring is an art ; and it may be suggested that th 
important men of the Renaissance were portmanteaux only 
in the sense in which an egg is a portmanteau, of the chicken 
and the hen. What they selected and stored within themselves 
they selected and stored for a certain end, and according 
certain rules. Of such rules there is no trace in this book; 
which may perhaps be due to its fragmentary nature. But ther 
one remembers The Art of Being Ruled and Time and th 
Western Man, which were by no means fragmentary. The 
once appeared like battleships (Mr. Lewis says, quite rightly, 
that The Art of Being Ruled “had a stupendous Press”); 
nevertheless, without a battle, without a wreck, they have 
disappeared. Perhaps they were only banks of haze, with 1 
cohesion, and have in consequence been swept away. 

AMES SMITH. 














BUNYAN, DR. MARX AND DR. FREUD 


By Jack Lindsay. (Methuen. ros. 6d.) 

Mr. Linpsay has placed Bunyan squarely upon the anv 
of what has come to be called ‘ dialectics ”? tout court, meanilg 
Marxism, and bravely split him open with the chopper of 
psycho-analysis. The result is beautifully simple, for t 
inner mechanism of Bunyan is revealed to consist of birt 
fantasies woven into. the inner contradictions of capitalisn. 
Some will doubt whether Bunyan is thus satisfactorily explained, 
or whether, if he were, we should get much further benefit 
from his genius ; but even such sceptics may be assured thi 
they will find much to interest them in this book. 

For it is an interesting one, though it must be admitted 


John Bunyan. 
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Secker and Warburg 
THIS WAS THEIR 


YOUTH 


the great novel by 


RALPH FOX 


Manchester Guardian: “Scene a gaunt 
industrial town, time pre-War, opening 
chapter a gloriously exciting narra- 
a 


Evening Standard: ‘No one will 
question its honesty and veracity.” 


Tribune: ‘“A real delight. Storming 
Heaven had brilliance and wit; this has 
tenderness and truth as well.” 


CHILD'S PLAY 


A novel by ROLAND LUSHINGTON, 
author of The Lost Shepherd. 


A comedy written with a cold-blooded cynicism 
which will come as a shock to those used to 
the sweet-tempered school. 





STORM OVER SPAIN 


by MAIRIN MITCHELL. 


GEORGE LANSBURY writes: ‘I hope it will 
have a very wide circulation. It may help us all 
to understand the heroic struggles of a splendid 
race, and force us to realize that only the spirit 
of comradeship will solve the problem of life 
in these days.” 


THE CASE OF 


TROTSKY 


6s. net 


The book half the world has been 


waiting for—Trotsky’s answers to the 
charges made at the Moscow trials. 
The complete verbatim evidence taken 
by the Commission of Inquiry in Mexico. 
Chairman, John Dewey. 

12s. 6d. net 


Royal 8vo. 618 pp. 
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ANGUS WATSON 


autobiography, MY LIFE 


“This is more than a book of incidents, opinions 
and adventures; it is a book of characters.”— 
(SPECTATOR.) “Of gripping interest and sparkling 
with entertainment.”—(CHRISTIAN WORLD.) “He 
combines graceful narration with powers of 
observation and, above all, a sense of humour.”— 
(DAILY TELEGRAPH.) “ He writes with a know!edge 
and sincerity which characterize the whole book.” 
—(TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.) “ Engaging and 
illuminating.”"—(OBSERVER.) “A vitally interesting 
autobiography.”—({SUNDAY SUN.) 


12s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED e3t 


SIR GEORGE 


PAISH 


“ This powerful appeal to reason and goodwill is a 
most timely and serviceable utterance by one of 
our best informed economists.”—(MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN.) 6s. net 


THE WAY OUT 


SON TO 
SUSANNA 5) 6. Elsie Harrison 


“ The most brilliant life of Wesley ever written.”— 
(HOWARD SPRING in the EVENING STANDARD.) “ One 

of the most notable books of the season.”— 
(YORKSHIRE POST.) “One of the most brilliant of 

the present season’s biographies..“—(SATURDAY 8s 6d. 
REVIEW.) net 


AND THEN 
CAME WAR 


by A. C. Delacour de BRISAY 


A brilliant answer to the many questions which the 
new generation must ask as to how the War came ]Q¢z 6d. 
about and why. net 
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that it is irritating, partly because at times, especially in 
the earlier part, it seems so largely made up of a farrago of 
Marxian and psycho-analytical jargon; and partly because 
Mr. Lindsay is so sure of his theses that he expounds them 
to us with a ponderous didacticism which makes us wriggle 
in discomfort. He never lets us off anything, and altogether 
what he has to say might have been said much more briefly 
and gracefully than he utters it, and therefore more effectively. 
Also he makes such unwarranted assumptions that we begin 
to suspect even those which have a good foundation. We 
cannot, for instance, believe that in a classless state all the 
troubles of puberty will be washed away. Will, we are tempted 
to ask, birth-trauma also disappear from the list of human ills ? 


But once we shake off the effects of the burdened style, 
and begin to take Mr. Lindsay’s asseverations in our stride, 
we find that Mr. Lindsay has something very interesting to 
say. We may possibly dissent from the psycho-analytical 
conclusions (Mr. Lindsay is careful to renounce Freudian 
results, though he freely uses Freudian methods), since “they 
seem to lead to too narrow a base for the building erected on 
them; but the Marxian applications are illuminating. Of 
course, to relate a man’s writing to the conditions under which 
he wrote is not new—the notion is at least two hundred years 
old; but under the Marxian stimulus Mr. Lindsay takes 
it up freshly, often with new applications, and sometimes 
succeeds in convincing us. 


As far as I have grasped the arguments—and I accept them 
more freely with respect to Bunyan’s work than where his 
personality is in question—they show that the writings which 
we have hitherto taken as purely religious allegories are at 
the same time political»ones. The Pilgrim’s Progress and The 
Holy War are political pamphlets, even if subconsciously, 
just as much as they are exhortations to a saintly life. Grace 
Abounding increases in interest as a self-revelation, but it is 
doubtful if the new approach much alters our view of Mr. 
Badman, which has long been recognised as not being altogether 
** pure.” Bunyan is clearly shown to have been more revolu- 
tionary than we so far suspected : the loss of his “‘ birthright,” 
its sale for a mess of pottage (the prayer-book), his probable 
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meeting with-Levelter influences during ‘his term in the 
are brought into relation with his writings : and even if “a 
not agree with Mr. Lindsay, his book will cause you a 
Bunyan with a sharpened awareness which may well . 
a revision of your ideas about him. ad y 





Besides this main point of interest, Mr. Lindsay teg 
perhaps overstates, the claims made for Bunyan’s a 
genius, for his seminal influence, by other admirers he 
Bedfordshire tinker ; and if he here says nothing very te 
he does not pretend to, and gracefully acknowledges his dent 
recognised authorities. Yet because of what he has said : 
something new is implied in the old statements, Chiefly x 
sidelight upon what was happening in society. He conch 
with a chapter arguing the usefulness of dissent as a revolytj 
agent in that it helped the bourgeois to accomplish the 
“historic mission”: but this chapter is the most open 
criticism, since, apart from covering the ground far too sket 
to justify generalisations, Mr. Lindsay seems unable to Make 
up his mind whether dissent has been directly revoluti 
or revolutionary merely by reason of the famous inne 
contradictions.”” He would possibly say that it is a case of the 
“interpenetration of opposites,” so beautifully, if so uno. 
sciously, illustrated by Bunyan in The Holy War. Finally, ther 
are notes which are useful and sometimes most informatiy.: 
but one cannot accept the conclusions of the one on bint 
trauma, especially as one analysis at least rests upon a comply 
misunderstanding, namely of what was meant when Tybalt wy 
described as ‘‘ yet but green in earth.” Bonamy Dosrig, 
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GLORY OUT OF SHAME 


This is My Life. By Vernon Bartlett. (Chatto and Windy 
Ios. 6d.) 
OTHER authors of autobiographies have debunked themselves 
But few have done it so thoroughly and so cheerfully y 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett. He positively revels in assuring y 
that he is fat and greedy and lazy, that he cannot shake of 
that ridiculous public school accent, and that he has alway 
made a mess of everything he has turned his hand to, «#* 
“* After my marriage, we lived in Gerrard’s Cross in a small houg 
with old oak beams made of stained deal, and a garden of such solid 
clay that the only gardener who could be found to put it in order broke 
his spade within half-an-hour of his arrival and could never be per. 
suaded to return. I grew in it a few diseased potatoes. Mice at: 
the peas ; and the day before I planned to pick the dozen plums m 
our only plum-tree, an errand-boy stole the lot.” 
It was just the same in journalism. At the Genoa Con 
ference Mr. Bartlett went over to Rapallo to get a “ scoop” 
from Mr. Litvinov. about the Soviet-German Treaty, only » 
find on his return that the Germans had given out the new 
in Genoa several hours before and that his editor was cursing 
him for having disappeared at the critical moment. : You 
cannot help loving a man who so whole-heartedly fails « 
everything he touches. But most of all he wins our heart by 
debunking his own debunking; for, as other autobiographers 
have proved, ‘‘ confession is good for the pocket as well 
the soul.” Let us hope that on this occasion Mr. Bartlett 
may realise his ambition of getting back the £4 spent a 
typing his first book, on which he got no royalties because it 
sold less than two hundred copies. 


It is perhaps unkind to remark that, in the intervals of 
making a mess of everything, Mr. Bartlett has been a first-rate 
journalist, an efficient director of the London office of th 
League of Nations, and one of the best broadcasters living. 
These subsidiary activities have, no doubt unwittingly, lei 
their marks on his book in the shape of many shrewd com- 
ments on international affairs. Whether Mr. Bartlett wa 
quite as innocent as he pretends when he first entered th 
service of the League of Nations is a question which need not 
be asked. But many other people at that time certainly wet. 

“TY imagined that the League was a sort of fairy godmother who, 
with a wave of a wand, was able to settle the disputes of the world’s 
politicians. I almost imagined that when the Secretary-Generd 
pressed an electric button in his study, automatically troops ap 
from all the states members of the League to punish some county 
that was getting out of hand.”’ 

And there is a doubly acid flavour about his criticism of those 
“* League enthusiasts ’’ who ‘“‘ want statesmen, who indulge 2 
the most undignified intrigues to avoid war even for somt 
immediate national end, to be prepared and able at any tm 
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GHOSTS 
by EDITH WHARTON 


One of the most outstanding qualities of Edith Wharton’s 
art was her ability to create a ghost story of exceptional 
ywer and merit. Here are the very cream of her cerie 
tales collected for the first time. Connoisseurs of stories 
of *the supernatural will greet this volume with 
enthusiasm. 7s. 6d. net. 


HAWAII: ISLES OF ENCHANTMENT 


By Clifford Gessler. The author and the illustrator 
capture in word and picture the very spirit of these 
alluring tropic islands, The subject, text and delightful 
pictures make this one of the finest and most informative 


books of the year. : 
Illustrated hy E. H. Suydam. 21s. net. 
















FORTY YEARS OF 
AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


By Foster Rhea Dulles. Vhe author, a journalist of 
wide experience in Far Eastern affairs, traces the history 
of the United States Far Eastern policy of the Open 
Door'and the struggle for the territorial integrity of 
China. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

















DEMOCRACY IN TRANSITION 


By A Group of Social Scientists in the Ohio State 
University. \ veritable bible of liberal democracy, this 
volume defines for the intelligent layman the vital social 
problems in America today and indicates what steps 
must be taken to restore the promises implicit in the 
democratic ideal. 10s. 6d net. 


A new issue of our Book Service is now ready— 
sent free on application. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET : ° LONDON. 
















































Maurice WALSH'S 


AND NO QUARTER 


A Romance of ‘ Covenant’ Days 


* A fine story in fine style.”"— “Mr. Walsh’s Scoto-Irish 
The Times Literary Supple- theme here inspires one of his 
ment. best novels.”—Scotsman. 

“Mr. Walsh’s hosts of 


aimsiters will revel in. this * A fine swashbuckling yarn. 


—Book Society News. 
7s. 6d. net 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 SOHO SQ., W. 1 


thoroughly characteristic 
romance, Aberdeen Press 


and Journal, 


























AUTHOR OF ‘BASTILLE FALLS’ 


THE DAUPHIN 


& t=. MORTON 
A very good book. 

Sir John Squire in D. Telegraph 
Honest. Admirably related. Punch 


At once brilliant and simple. 
Manchester Guardian 


As exciting as a detective novel. 
Spectator 


12/6 net 


NOW BE YOUR 
OWN BOSS 


Tt. & bowe 


Of real assistance in suggesting 
ideas to those who are looking for 
something to do in their retirement. 

Times Lit. Supp. 


7/6 net 


UNDER BIG BEN 
HOWARD MARSHALL 


He has caught the spirit of the 
. passing season and the deeper 
meaning of England. 
Daily Telegraph 
An_ ideal companion. 
Sunday Times 


5/- net 


THE DESERT POOL 


G. A. CHALKLEY 


Unique photographs of wild life 
illustrate this story of a boy who 
lived three years alone in the 
African bush. 

6/- net 


WATCHING WILD LIFE 
PHYLLIS BOND 


Simple hints given in an 
attractive and easy style. 
Times Lit. Supp. 


Full of useful advice. 
Manchester Guardian 


6/- net 


SWIFT MOVEMENT 
IN THE TREES 


PHYLLIS KELWAY 


More about Miss Kelway’s 
animal friends 


Related with understanding and 
skill. Times Lit. Supp. 
6/- net 
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to drag their people into international war in defence of the 
Covenant, a document not one man in ten thousand has ever 
read.” (By the way, this gibe at statesmen who try to avoid 
war seems a little inconsistent with another barbed remark 
about the folly of ‘‘a man who claims to be a patriot, but 
who talks about the glories of war ! ”’) : 


Some of Mr. Bartlett’s most illuminating experiences have 
been his interviews with dictators. Naturally, he has forgotten 
nearly everything they said to him. But he does record one 
revealing flash from Signor Mussolini in an interview shortly 
after the march on Rome: 


What would be his relations with England? I asked. They would 
have to be friendly, he replied, because England was strong. 


Herr Hitler, after a few platitudes, began to shout : 


“* It was almost as though, like Joan of Arc, he heard voices coming 
out of the air. I imagine that a man in a trance would behave in 
much the same way, and while he was shouting I am convinced that 
I could have walked out of the room and he would not have noticed 
my departure.” 


In another passage there is an apt contrast between the tech- 
nique of the two dictators, ‘“‘ The Duce controls the crowd, and 
the Fiihrer is the crowd.” 


One would like to quote more of the many good stories 
scattered up and down this attractive book. But the index 
refuses to help. Perhaps this is the part of the book which 
was written “in the train between Guildford and London.” 
But even so, one could have done better in the time. Not 
half of the people mentioned in the book are listed in the 
index, and not ten per cent. of the places. E. H. Carr. 


BOTTICELLI 
Botticelli. By Lionello Venturi. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


THIS is unquestionably the technical triumph of the Phaidon 
Press, whose books Messrs. Allen and Unwin are publishing 
in this country. It has the advantages of the van Gogh volume 
in being a folio, and its reproductions are better than those in 
the Titian. For the first time the coloured plates are really 
worthy of standing by those in black and white ; and the details 
of single heads are as good as can be imagined, many of them 
being not far short of the size of the originals, and admirably 
printed. The selection of paintings is good, though of one 
or two the authenticity would be challenged by some critics 
(such as the Simonetta portraits, and the lovely Smeralda 
Bandinelli in the Victoria and Albert Museum). In the way 
of omissions it is only possible to record surprise at the fact 
that the Tornabuoni frescoes in the Louvre, one of which 
must come close to being Botticelli’s most popular work, are 
only allowed small and bad plates in the introduction, without 
any detail photographs. 


Signor Lionello Venturi writes a preface of some twenty 
pages, in which he presents an intelligent but personal view 
of the artist. His analysis of the elements which go to make 
up Botticelli’s complex character as an artist is admirably 
clear, but he seems to offer no explanation of how at one 
moment some of these elements dominate, at another moment 
others. He sees the mixture of Christian and pagan feeling 
in both the réligious and the mythological paintings, but he 
does not relate this mixture to the culture of the Medici court; 
which under Lorenzo de’ Medici was coloured by a passion 
for Neo-Platonism, itself just such a mixture of mysticism 
and sensualism, of paganism and Christianity. Nor does he 
understand why when Botticelli worked for the Pope, Sixtus IV, 
his style was markedly more realistic and less gothic than 
when he painted for the Medici. This is, however, just what 
would be expected at the more progressive papal court, where 
men’s view of life. was harder and less refinedly intellectual. 
Signor Venturi even denies that Botticelli’s non-Renaissance 
tendencies meant a return to the Middle Ages. They were 
rather, he says, a presentiment of the Reformation. But the 
Reformation, at any rate in some aspects, was a reaction 
against the too Humanist and Renaissance philosophy of the 
Papacy, and therefore contained at first many elements which 
represent a return to the Middle Ages. ‘There is therefore no 
contradiction in Botticelli being a forerunner of the Reformation 
and yet turning his eyes back to the Middle Ages. 





But we must distinguish the different ways in which he 
close to the latter. In one mood, when he was Painti ; 
the Medici, his gothicism consists of aristocratic elegance 
line ; whereas, when he is painting under the inspiration ¢ 
Savonarola, he is close in spirit to the religious intengi 
late gothic. But whatever the historical significance of 
gothic tendency may be, it is always there—in his op ‘el 
and expressive hands, which are as northern as those of Crp! 
and bring to mind Griinewald; in the minute Naturalism 
his observation of flowers; in his rejection of all the canoe, 
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Old London. Four Stories. By E: F. Benson. (A ld I 
21s.) { oven sou 


Mr. Benson; who has the art, rare in a novelist, of being gl The B 
interesting as an historian, and who has given us history 4 i. 
interesting as any novel, now, in these four tiny StOFIes, ging Bible, 0 
us a kind of infusion of the two. They are light sketches ¢ 

more or less typical characters from four successive generations languag 
the outlines of which I suspect he has derived from actyj Wnt al 
tradition ; for they show precisely those inconsistencies whig 

we see so often in real life, but which are usually avoided by the wol 
writers of fiction. 


The first of the four is Lord Stoke, a great nobleman (iM [o yo 
1830, a good landlord in the sense that he looks after his tenany 
as a Master of Hounds looks after his pack; a supporter ¢ the Sc 
religion to the extent of going to church (usually late) once, wil 
Sunday and reading the lessons; faithful to his wife in th %; 
country and seeking relief from her society by keeping a lively 
young dancer in London ; loyal to the Crown but contemptuoy Gifts SI 
of its somewhat dilapidated wearer. He is but dimly conscioy 
of the coming catastrophe of 1832 and of the rise of the middk The BI 
146, 












classes to power ; but he yields so far as to allow his daughter 
to marry the son of a wealthy brewer, when he discovers thi 
the young man is a first-rate shot. Finally, when his wif 
fades into the unknown, he marries the dancer, secure in th 
conviction that he has enough nobility for two. 


In ‘‘ Janet”? we pass to another social stratum. Jane 
tragedy is that she is ahead of her age, but is overcome by it, 
The pride here is the pride of her family; and itis fatal. Lefta 
widow with scanty means, she wishes to use her great talent asa 
dress-designer for the purpose of making money. But tha 
a lady should keep a shop is intolerable to her relatives, and 
not least to her son. Against this prejudice she struggles in 
vain ; and the result is described by Mr. Benson with an irony 
all the more effective for being kept in restraint. 


In the remaining two stories, it seems to me, the characters 
are not specially typical of their times, and the touches which 
** date ’ them are slight and incidental. Lady Rebecca Gilling. 
ham, the ‘‘ Friend of the Rich,” who tacks herself on to a 
millionaire family in order (for a consideration) to further its ] 
social advancement, is called a Mid-Victorian, but, one has 
heard, is by no means dead yet. The poor, of this detestable 
class, we have always with us : and I have no doubt there were 


women who feathered their nests by introducing the wives 1 
of successful Babylonian merchants to the harem of Nebuchad- V 
nezzar. Mr. Benson’s portrait, however, is lively and pointed; n 
nor, I am glad to say, is he ashamed to end his tale in the full i 
spirit of poetical justice. 1 


Dorothy Vincent, ‘‘ the Unwanted,” is, if possible, stil 
more universal, though Mr. Benson sets her in Edwardian 
surroundings. She is that well-known pest, the intrusively 
benevolent, who, like Johnson’s Patron, encumbers her friends 
with unwelcome help. Impervious to all hints and snubs, she 
forces her kindness on her rheumatic aunt, wearies her nephews 
with her unsolicited companionship, and retains throughout 
the serene consciousness of noble purpose and high-minded 
rectitude. It is a pathetic picture: Mr. Benson allows the 
pathos to speak for itself. 


The little volumes are so admirably “ got up ” that it would 
be a pleasure to read them, even if Mr. Benson were not the 
author. The printing is beautifully clear, and the decorations, 
by Mr. Reginald Birch, are admirable. The books also—m 
trifling matter—are light to hold. 





E. E. KELtett. 
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ALL MEN NEED 


in these days of darkness and confusion, 
om and strife, there is one book that all 
D yyfgoen in search cf guidance and strength 
(Annialf ould read—the BIBLE. 










being gl'The Bible Society has translated the 


intl Bible, or portions thereof, into hundreds uf 


aa “B anguages. Millions of copies of the Holy 


ma Writ are sent out each year to all parts of 
ies Which 


Oided by the world. 


man gM Do you believe that all men should have 

and he Scriptures in their own language? If 

a g, will you help to make this possible ? 
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a Gifts should be addressed to The Secretaries, 
C10 us 


i the BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
ma 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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thought-provoking 
THE UNCENSORED 
FAR EAST 


This book, finished just four 
days before the outbreak of 
hostilities, forms a complete 
survey of the background and 
causes of the present conflict. 
Based on the author’s personal 
experiences during 40,000 
miles of travel up and down 
the glamorous, restless Orient, 
the beok will be found vitally 
necessary to the understanding 
of the Sino-Japanese question. 


32 illustrations 12/6 
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table ON NOVEMBER 8th AT 330 pm. 


i This year the Sunday Times Exhibition 
had- will be more colourful, and a number 
ted; of new features ‘are being added, 
ful including a series of interesting 

Literary Competitions with Book 
still Tokens for substantial amounts as 
dian BY =o prizes. One amusing “ side-show ” is 
vely entitled “ The Compleat Angler, or 
fs Fishing for Books.” There will be the 


"i OPEN DAILY EXCEPT 
i {| HOURS 1130 am. to 8 p.m. 
the ADMISSION lI’- 6d. after 6 p.m. 


Tickets 3/6, obtainable in 


ild * 








ti Sunday 


=| NATIONAL BOOK FAIR 


a FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
which will be opened by 


ing THE RT. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, MP. 
‘i! AT DORLAND HALL LOWER REGENT ST. S.W11 





SUNDAY NOVEMBER 8-22 
(Extension to 9 p.m. on Wednesdays and Final day) 


Tickets in advance from Booksellers 9d. each 


* HALF PRICE TICKETS for parties of ien or over and Season 
advance from the Sunpay Tim 

135 Fleet Street E.C.4, or from the NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 3 HENRIETTA 


Gimes 


customary Publishers’ Exhibits of 
their latest books, Lectures by Famous 
Authors, Working Exhibits including 
the marbling of paper; and this year 
visitors will find in ‘“ Booksellers’ 
Row ” a selection of books which give 
a comprehensive survey of the world 
today. Nobody who is interested in 
literature and in current affairs should 
fail to visit the National Book Fair. 


BOOK 


STREET LONDON W.C.2 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


Sally Bowles. By Christopher Isherwood. (The Hogarth 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Collegé Square. By Susan Goodyear. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 


The Sword and the Rose. By A. W. Smith. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 
Sparrow Farm. By Hans Fallada. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 

The Education of Hyman Kaplan. By Leonard Q. Ross. 

(Constable. §s.) , 

FIcTION reviewing has its vogues and period-catchwords 
which may be supposed to bestow on troubled critics something 
of that uncertain reassurance which a woman compels herself 
to derive from knowledge that her new hat, however ludicrous, 
is ‘‘ what they are wearing.”’ Not long ago, therefore, the vogue 
being then extravagant, every respectably shaped novel was a 
*‘ masterpiece’; later, in natural reaction, ‘‘ masterpiece 
is a word I shrink from,” we said, and we regretted our inability 
to recommend any contemporary effort to the ‘“‘ fastidious ” 
reader. But this autumn, cheering up again, we have taken to 
the boutonniére, readability. 

The outstanding fact about Mr. Christopher Isherwood’s 
new conte is its readability for Mr. Isherwood’s generation, 
as for the generations a neck ahead and a length behind. 
It is a gay, deft, good-tempered, sceptical little story of an 
English cabaret-girl who more or less lives on her wits in 
Berlin in 1930-31. The author is fond of her and sees her 
through a series of indeterminate adventures, mainly comic 
and all sordid, until she disappears to Paris and sends him a 
postcard. She is a graceful, dirty, goodnatured and egoistical 
creature with green-painted nails ; she is without morality and 
has a fine conceit of herself and her talents; an irritating 
creature, but good company if one happens to be in the right 
kind of amiable and indolent mood—which mood the author 
evokes with cunning by the simplicity and lightness of his 
narrative method. There is no pomp whatever here, and 
Sally is not suitable society. for those who like to weigh the 
pros and cons of behaviour. She does so, and so, and passes on, 
half drunk but incurably. optimistic, to her next attempt to 
be a famous actress or a rich man’s mistress. One of her saving 
graces is that although she never crashes to disaster, she has no 
luck. Her adventure with the ‘‘ European agent of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer”’ is a brilliantly touching piece of craziness. 
The story will leave the right reader with a grateful taste in the 
mouth, and a curious soft light of tenderness in the memory. 

College Square is an entirely different variety of the “* read- 
able ” book. It deals with the clash of policies and personalities in 
a small ‘‘ seat of learning’ in the West Country, a training 
college which aims at becoming a university. At the opening 
of the story the old, easy-going Principal of the college dies, 
and Edward Marshall, the Vice-Principal who is also a clergy- 
man and a man of somewhat unscrupulous ambition and 
drive, has to accept as his new Principal a young layman 
from a northern university. The two are incompatible, as 
are their divergent intentions for the future of the college. 
The clash is worked out to a good natural crisis. Miss Goodyear 
has a compelling way in the creation of character ; her pages 
are full of good sense and she is not afraid of sensibility. And 
even if, in her manipulation of the two pleasant stories of young 
love which ripple through the main plot, she yields to the 
English magazine-story trick of emotional dodging of emotion, 
still she does convince us that her creatures have feeling, and 
in her examination of the pride, bitterness and pathos of 
Edward Marshall we are entirely with her, and perhaps 
even more with him than she would consider entirely fair. 
But she has not clarified the essential problem of Marshall’s 
lovely, sensitive invalid wife, in whose presence one reader 
was perpetually embarrassed. However, Marshall himself, 
his touching daughter Nicolette, John Dyson, the young 
Principal who loves her, and all the minor characters, make up 
a real nucleus of society, and their manoeuvres and emotions 
are shaped into a true-ringing and very “‘ readable ” book. 

The Sword and the Rose is written unblushingly, and on 
the whole very expertly, for those who hold the Regifnent 
sacred. And perhaps, on the side, for one or two who don’t. 
It is all about the Herefords, the Old Hundredth, The Brass 
Roses, whose motto is Spectamur Agendo, and whose regi- 
mental march ‘‘ The Forest of Dean.” Its action takes place 
in 1919-20, when the regiment is shipped from Tilbury to 
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Kurdunagar, and after a taste of ordinary Indian 
takes its part in a North-west Frontier action, loses 59, , 
its men and officers, says goodbye to its devoted wad 
Colonel, and on the last page begins its ritualistic lif 7 
under the command of a new man from the Guard 7 
those unfamiliar with British regimental life it reads esot. 
both in its passages of moral exposition—the “ Officer 
gentleman ” philosophy sinplified to the point of abit 
mysticism—and in its matter-of-fact record of detail 
behaviour, messroom etiquette and so on. The canyys 
crowded, but the author knows his scene and his writ 
authoritative and manly—here and there unnecessarily may 
it may be. . The lives, dreams and desires of too many off 
rankers and sergeant-majors, to say nothing of sWeethes 
and wives, are crowded in with blustering energy. One, 
least of the emotional situations—that of the impeccable Viv 
and Natasha, the Russian wife of his friend, Julian Ray 
is pure “‘ Way of-An Eagle,” but it carries, as did that amg 
story, a romantic, impossible conviction of pompous Passi 
and because the writing is so much firmer than Miss Dell 
almost we are persuaded of emotion, against an attitude w 
we believe to be entirely false and comical. The book rej 
has—allowing for individual reactions of mirth and dish 
to such creatures as Vivori, Colonel Plant and Sergeant Pry 
—‘‘readability.” There are descriptions of duck-shoy 
fatal encounters with tigers and gallant disasters on the fron 
which—take them or leave them—are written with knowley 
and energy. But the book has one real creation—a gr 
smirch ‘on the Regiment—Lieutenant Pribram. An officer, 
the new post-War type, you understand. The kind of perg 
who is not desirable for the Old Hundredth. A cad, one m 
suppose, by any definition. But a weak and living maj 
trouble. A real creation, most touching, unhappy and absu 
Worth any novelist’s trouble, and, for the reader to wh 
Spectamur Agendo means nothing, perhaps even worth t 
time he will have.to spend listening to the immacuk 
adjutant addressing grown-up men in phrases which surely 
grown-up man can take from a fellow-creature. Even wor 
the time spent watching the decanter go the right way row 
Pribram in his misery and folly is,a novelist’s triumph. The 
of us to whom thé Regiment is not sacred will close the bv 
disloyally hoping that its author does in fact know his 0 
wheat from his own chaff. 


*) 


For the rest—I have a fairy tale to offer, and a funny bol 
A heavy, coy, German fairy tale—clerk-into-sparrow and ba 
and forth and it never matters which. A story which youw 
either adore or loathe. But you can settle the whole quest 
in advance with Sparrow Farm by reading The Foreword t 
the Diffident Author. You will either love the note ti 
strikes, or be nauseated. Alas, I was nauseated. But 
cannot bear fairy tales unless they eschew whimsy. Abj 
all, Germanic whimsy. -I cannot bear such writing as ths 
*** What need has man of wings... has he not love?’ & 
said no more but flew into his arms, and into the bliss oft 
seventh heaven.” 

The Education of Hyman Kaplan is for those who like funq 
books. It tells of the pursuit of learning in a New York nigi 
school for adults by a naive and genial American immign 
with a Jewish accent, who pursues English grammar 4 
spelling with a most winning gusto, and whose delight in bi 
own surging linguistic contribution should indeed be enou 
to turn any night-school pupil into the idol of the class. Ho 
he must have cheered things up—even for Mr. Parkhill his 
anxious teacher! ‘‘ The plural of cat is Katz,” said Hym 
Kaplan. And when asked to introduce the word “ dock” i 
a sentence, “I like roast duck.” Yes, he must have bes 
welcome and cherished class mate—it would be heave’ 
catch such impromptues orally springing. Yes, orally. * 
down in a book, or, at least, assembled.so as to be a bu 
raison d’étre, they fail of their effect. Taken week by week | 
small doses in the New Yorker they probably carried 
taneity—but regimented here they sober us. Mr. Kim 
conjugated ‘‘ to die ”’ as “‘ die, dead, funeral.” This assemb 
of his funny mistakes is perhaps the conjugation of Mr. Kap 
—‘‘ die, dead, funeral.” 
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Throughout this year Greys advertising has made itself 
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notorious by daring to burlesque the manners of some of 
our Big and Serious Advertisers. The public appear to 
have been diverted by these performances. And the Big 
and Serious Advertisers, to do them justice, have taken it 


allin very good part — convinced, no doubt, that one of the 


‘Sighs of relief from the B. and S. Advertisers.) 
why ? Simply because we’ve now guyed everybody worth 


guying. So watch this space next week. 
Meanwhile, if you would like to have a copy of a souvenir 


booklet reproducing some of the recent Greys advertise- 
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The extra nourishment to be obtained 
from Plasmon Oats is something you 
cannot get from any other cereal. 
Added to the very finest oats that 
Scotland grows there is, in every 
packet, a generous proportion of 
Plasmon itself. What is Plasmon? It 
is the phosphates and the protein of 
pure, fresh milk, in creamy-white 
powder form, and is a wonderful 
bone, muscle and brain building food. 
Over 13 quarts of milk are required 
to make 1 pound of Plasmon. 


A helping of Plasmon Oats every 
morning, for young and old, is a grand 
start for the day and a real health 
safeguard when winter blows cold. 


oharth1en 


Out Service 


A special Section is devoted to the interests of 
users of Plasmon in its many nourishing forms. 
Any question regarding the Plasmon outstanding 
Food Products is given individual attention 
and we are also happy to arrange local supplies 


where difficulty occurs. Please use this branch 
of our public service to the fullest extent; 
write direct to: 


Director Section, PLASMON Ltd., 











a Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C.4. - 
(8) EF) 








CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE NOVEMBER 
MAGAZINES 


THE Fortnightly gives first place to a 
vigorous defence by Mr. Robert Boothby 
of “‘ The Government’s Foreign Policy.” 
** Mr. Eden,” he says, “is the first 
member of the post-War generation to 
obtain real power in this country, and 
for this reason I believe that many politi- 
cians of the old school find it difficult to 
appreciate or even understand his 
methods.” Mr. G. H. Wilson, discuss- 
ing ‘‘ Native Government in South 
Africa,” contends that the Union Minis- 
try has been unfairly criticised and that 
its policy is working well, as for example 
in Zululand. 

In the Contemporary Sir Frederick 
Whyte writes on ‘“‘ America, Britain and 
the Far East.”” There can, he says, be 
no effective intervention on behalf of 
China, but an Anglo-American trade 
agreement might impress Japan as evi- 
dence that the two democracies can work 
together. Sir Norman Angell answers 
the question ‘‘ Can Aggressor States be 
Checked ? ” by outlining a new economic 
and political league of the wealthy 
Powers, among which he places China. 

Mr. N. Skene Smith and Mr. William 
Drower write in the Nineteenth Century 
on ‘‘ The Japanese Outlook and Foreign 
Intervention,” which they both dis- 
courage. Mr. Drower holds that Japan 
has been treated unfairly by the Western 
Powers but will ‘‘ respect our rights and 
interests.” M. Jacques Delebecque de- 
velops in vigorous terms the thesis: 
** England and France : we must unite or 
perish.” The Burgomaster of Ham- 
burg, under the title ‘“‘ England and 
Germany,” gives ‘‘an open answer to 
Lord Lothian,” disclaiming aggressive 
intentions and insisting on the need for 
goodwill and mutual understanding. 
But his reference to ‘‘the German 
Volkstum at home and abroad” is 
cryptic. Mr. William Teeling puts 
the case better in his account of “‘ Nurem- 
berg, 1937’; he is sure that the German 
people do not want war. 

In the National Review Captain Liddell 
Hart has a valuable article on the 
“Lessons of the Spanish War” from 
the military standpoint. The defence is 
paramount, he thinks, except where, as 
in the north, intensive air attack and 
concentrated artillery fire have broken 
down relatively weak defending forces. 
General Franco’s chances of success 
depend on his foreign ‘ volunteers ”’ 
being greatly increased. Mr. Ian D. 
Colvin describes his ingenious manu- 
facture of a spurious Keats poem and 
letter which almost deceived the experts. 

In the Cornhill Mr. C. S. Jarvis gives 
an interesting account of ‘The Drug 
Smugglers of Egypt,” and Sir Charles 
Oman describes the contents of that dull 
volume of “‘ Obsequies to the Memory 
of Mr. Edward King ” (1638) at the end 
of which was Milton’s Lycidas. 

The Empire Review prints a notable 
article on ‘“ The British Empire and 
Backward Races,” in which Sir Ernest 
Graham-Little protests strongly against 
what he regards as the official discourage- 
ment of research into the physical 
condition of the Kenya natives. 

Chambers’s Journal contains among 
some fiction and miscellaneous articles 
a scholarly account of “A Clerical 
Adventurer of the Eighteenth Century ” 
—the Rev. Caspar Wetstein—by Pro- 
fessor Basil Williams. 


‘ But the greater part of the book jg ite 
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PRESS GANG! 
Edited by Leonard Russel] 


About a year ago Mr. Leon 

edited a book in which the wal 
fourteen eminent writers were ¢ 
agreeably parodied. This succes” 
Parody Party (Hutchinson, 3, , 
covers a wider field ; it is intend 
present a satirical picture of almost . 
whole of English life as it is reflecte; 
the Press. Naturally not all the pes. 
butions are successful: Mr. Cyr 
Connolly’s variety turn about a Precioys 
autobiography, for instance, Producy 
with painful exactitude the impressign 
of a work by Mr. Cyril Connolly—they 
forty pages are no more amusing 
any forty pages out of The Rock Pool 


delightful. Miss Dilys Powell’s F; Egy 
in Attica superbly reproduces the tone 
of Mr. J*m*s Ag*te’s excursions into 
autobiography, Mr. Francis Iles, in 
Eastern Love-Song, brilliantly suggey, 
the atmosphere of a prosecution fy 
obscenity, Mr. J. B. Morton helps oy 
The T*m*s in some important matters, 
and a dozen other contributors pul 
Fleet Street’s leg with varying severity, 
This is in short a thoroughly ente. 
taining book; if it does not seem quite 
sO amusing as its predecessor, thet js 
perhaps only a sign that the moden 
novel is on the whole a better subjeq 
for malicious parody than the modem 
newspaper. 


THE DESERT POOL 
By G. A. Chalkley 


The nineteen-year-old hero of this 
story (Longmans, Green, 6s.), who 
has been accompanying his father ona 
big-game hunting expedition in Bechw- 
naland, is left alone in the Kalahari 
Desert when his father is dragged off by 
natives. With the courage and adapt 
bility of a young Crusoe he makes a 
home for himself in a cave near a podl, 
The pool is, of course, a centre of wild 
animal life, and the boy has an adver 
turous time. Mr. Chalkley uses this 
situation—which will appeal to all young 
readers—as the basis for a description 
of animal life, on which he is obviously 
an expert. The story isself, though not 
too far-fetched, is improbable, but the 
excellent photographs with which th 
book is illustrated give it an air of reality. 
Mr. Chalkley has carried out a quite 
original idea with success. 


THE ZODIAC BOOKS 


Anything published by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus is sure to be agreeably pro 
duced, but they have really excelled 
even themselves in their latest venture. 
Nothing could be more pleasant to the 
eye than these distinctive and decort 
tive little books, admirably printed and 
gaily wrappered. Each of them 8 
about 60 pages in length, and they ae 
priced at a shilling each. The first 
six titles in the series are Cobbetts 
Advice to a Lover, a selection from Sit 
Roger de Coverley, Selected Poems f 
Fohn Keats, a selection of Marvels 
Poems, The Lyrics and Shorter Poems 
of William Shakespeare, and The Lov 
Poems of Fohn Donne, and the editorial 
work in each has been done with & 
much taste as the production. Heres 
the perfect alternative to the conver 
tional Christmas card. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


qer’s recordings with the Vienna Philharmonic of 
First Symphony (H.M.V. DB3277-81, 30s.) and 
's Prague Symphony (H.M.V. DB3112-4, 18s.) should 
oye been delightful sets. Walter’s renderings of 
both s 3rd and 4th Symphonies are superb, and he has few 
« as a conductor of Mozart. But both of these sets are 
the Mozart rather more than the Brahms—by the 
oe adon in the hall in which they were recorded. The 
girth detail and brilliance that one expects today in orchestral 
a ding is lacking in both sets; and, particularly in the 
Mozart, sprightly and pointed phrases which demand the 
ost debonair treatment acquire a deadening heaviness in 
production. Apart from this shortcoming both sets are 
ood, The rendering of the Moaart is full and lively, neither 
i stiff nor too relaxed; the Brahms is superbly spacious 
nd expressive. As performances they were both no doubt 
entirely admirable, but this disastrous hall is an obstacle over 
shich Walter’s records will never be able to triumph. 
It is difficult to enjoy Chopin on the gramophone—he 
requires a less impersonal setting—but one cannot for that 
reason withhold praise from the two album-sets of the Noc- 
umes (H.M.V. DB3186-91 and DB3192-6, 36s. and 30s. 
spectively) made by Arthur Rubinstein. All the nineteen 
original Nocturnes are here, and since these records are issued 
in the ordinary lists any of them may be purchased separately. 
Rubinstein’s rhythm is sometimes a little weak and he is on 
occasions inclined to hurry, but his playing is consistently 
expressive and exquisite in tone: the recording is equally good, 
with an almost complete absence of surface noise. Personal 
preference among the Nocturnes is probably so ingrained that 
it may be a waste of time to recommend a particular record ; 
but for anyone retiring enough to allow someone else to 
do his picking for him I suggest DB3190, which contains the 
fine Nocturne in D Flat Major, and DB3195, with the lovely 
and not too familiar Nocturne in B Major, Op. 62, No. ¢. 

There are four excellent Beethoven sets. The Septet in E Flat 
Major, Op. 20 was one of Beethoven’s early experiments with 
unusual chamber music combinations. It is pleasant, tuneful, 
uninspired stuff, admirable rather for successful ingenuity than 
for substance. This recording (H.M.V. DB3026-30, 30s.) 
by a group of English artists led by Arthur Catterall is clear 
and workmanlike. Of more general interest is Gieseking’s 
performance with the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Rosband of the Piano Concerto No. 1 (Col. LX631-4, 24s.). The 
Schnabel version of this concerto was, from the point of view of 
recording, the least successful of the five, and this recording is 
technically very much superior. In addition Gieseking’s inter- 
pretation seems to me very much better than Schnabel’s—it has 
none of his rigidity. The Busch Quartet have recorded (H.M.V. 
DB2810-4, 30s.) the Quartet in C Sharp Minor, Op. 131, of 
which the Lener Quartet made a magnificent recording not long 
ago. Technically the Busch Quartet are not the equals of the 
others, and indeed in parts of this Quartet seem almost amateurs 
by comparison. But they play with great fire and insight, and 
of this superb Quartet one cannot have too many versions. 
Lastly, we have yet another recording of the Sonata in A Major 
for Cello and Piano, Op. 69, this one by Feuermann and Myra 
Hess (Col. LX641-3, 18s.). These are slightly superior in 
recording to the recent Decca set by Grummer and Kempff, 
but 1 am not sure that as a performance it is quite its equal. 
Anyone who has not got a recording of this sonata should com- 
pare this version carefully with the Decca, but I certainly 
adyise those who already possess the Decca to let well alone. 

César Franck’s Symphony in D Major 1 have disliked since 
childhood, but to those who like it let me recommend as 
undoubtedly the best available the new recording by Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra (H.M.V. DB3226-31, 33s.). 
Stokowski drags, over-accentuates and over-dramatises, 
and the recording is not technically the equal, in parts not 
nearly the equal, of the best that are being produced in this 
country. But as a whole it is certainly an improvement 
upon any existing version. As something to follow it and 
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testore life to palates cloyed by such sweetness I recommend 
am entirely delightful rendering of Glazounov’s arrangement of 
Schumann’s Carnaval, made by Eugene Goossens and the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. C2916-8, 12s.), or Pader- 
ewski’s masterly performance (H.M.V.DB3133, 6s.) of Mozart’s 
AUTOLYCUS. 


tather baffling Rondo in A Minor, K ‘SEE. 
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“I used to be an inveterate 
cigarette smoker, till a friend put 
me on to Barneys. Since then I 
have taken to a pipe in preference 
to cigarettes. All other tobaccos 
I had tried were too hot for my 
liking, but I find Barneys always 
cool and fresh, no matter how 
long @ tin has been in the store.” 

















I fine 
BARNEYS 


always cool & fresh" 


This is not the first smoker who had found he could not 
manage a pipe until he tried Barneys. There is something 
about Barneys .. . particularly in its mi/d variation, Parsons 
Pleasure . . . which suits and helps the cigarette-smoker in 
his transit to the more solid satisfying pleasure of the pipe. 


In this Singapore smoker’s. case, there was the added 
difficulty of living in the Tropics—where, in the ordinary 
way, pipe-smoking is less enjoyable—partly because of the 
intense heat, partly because Tobacco lacking “ EverFresh”” 
protection so soon gets out of condition. 


Barneys and its “ EverFresh” Container have changed all 
that—Sarneys is naturally cool and smooth and a delight 
to smoke... we have been told... even when the ther- 
mometer registers a blistering 110°. The “EverFresh” 
patented packing ensures that Barneys will open up 
sweet, fragrant, Factory-fresh anywhere in all the Earth. 


3 Strengths:— Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), 
Parsons Pleasure (mi/d). In“ EVERFRESH ” Tins : 1/2d. 02. 





FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR’S “ READY-FILLS ”—(in handy Cases of 12) 
BARNEYS IDEAL OLD CASTLE NAVY CUT 1)- 

(3 strengths) 1/2 BARNEYS Empire - + 10}d. 
CUT GOLDEN BAR - - 1J- also RUBICON MIXTURE 
JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT i/- in cases of 8 for 6d. 





(237) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


RATHER earlier than I anticipated, President Roosevelt has 
played his first card in checking the business recession and 
frankly he has played the card I least expected and least desired. 
By altering the margin regulations in favour of ‘‘ bulls ” and 
to the discomfiture of “ bears”’ Washington has, of course, 
indicated that it would like to see a recovery on Wall Street 
which, in turn, implies a recognition that the continual slump 
in stock market prices was becoming threatening to prosperity 
itself. Even this gesture has been seized on to push Wall 
Street higher—for which relief much thanks—but I would 
rather have seen the Administration making some really 
constructive move to get business going. All one can say at 
the moment is that business leaders in the United States are 
less depressed, although they are still critical, suspicious and 
afraid of Washington. 


The latest steel production figures leave no room for doubt 
that a business recession of considerable—and much more 
than seasonal—magnitude is in being in America, and until 
this trend is reversed caution must remain the watchword 
for investors. The present is obviously no time for loading 
up with speculative shares, even though the odds are now in 
favour of a technical rally on the London Stock Exchange. 
My own view that American business will get into its stride 
again is unchanged, but it will take some time before recovery 
becomes an established fact rather than a hope. And I would 
again remind investors that the European political situation, 
if it is superficially less dangerous on a near-term view, still 
bristles with longer-term problems. The economic risks implied 
in the setback in the United States, plus the political risks in 
Europe and the Far East, must for the time being lessen the 
general attractiveness of equity investments. This fact is 
already reflected in Throgmorton Street by a level of quotation 
at least 15 per cent. lower than in the spring, which in turn has 
raised the average yield very considerably. 

* x * «x 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL YIELDS 


Last week I expressed the view that leading American 
equity shares were better value for money than most British 
industrials ; in the meantime Wall Street has rallied roughly 
Io per cent. and the discrepancy has been wiped out. In- 
vestors who are still looking for yields plus a chance of capital 
appreciation might study the following list: 


Current Current Yield. 

Price. Dividend. % 
Associated Portland Cement -. 90/— 224 5.0 
John Brown (1os.) .. - s< S83 1staxfree 6.0 
Dunlop tees s oie 2  34/- 9 5.4 
Godfrey Phillips we = -. 46/9 11f 5.6 
Shell Transport ae oo -. I00/— 2otax free 5.3 
Staveley Coal”. . aA ve «. 58/3 I2taxfree 5.5 
United Steel .. as 3% -- 29/9 84 a7 


These are all ordinary shares, carrying with them the risks 
and the favourable possibilities of the businesses concerned. 
All are quoted very substantially below the high levels touched 
earlier this year—not in itself a good reason for buying— 
and all are now offering a yield of 5 per cent. or more on the 
latest dividend rates. Is 5 per cent. enough in relation, first, 
to the yield obtainable on s2fety-first fixed interest investments, 
and, second, to the earnings prospects of the companies 
themselves ? Well, long-dated gilt-edged stocks return only 
a meagre 3} per cent. and I do not think this level is going to 
alter very much, except very gradually, for a long time to 
come. That leaves a spread of 14 per cent. or more in favour 
of the industrial ordinaries: As for prospects, I shall be 
disappointed if the average earnings and dividends of the 
list of companies I have chosen do not increase over the next 
two years. Long-range prophecy is difficult in these days, 
but the scales are surely tipped in favour of continued pro- 
sperity rather than a serious slump. 

x x * * 


A PREFERENCE SHARE LIST 


Industrial ordinary shares are for those who can afford 
to take the brunt of the risks of business. Investors to whom 
safety, as distinct from appreciation Of capital, is important 
but who are also seeking an income return of 4} to § per 


\ 











cent. have a fairly wide range of choice in the » 
share field. Here is a group offering better than 
cover in relation to the income return : 

No. of Times 


Dividend Current 
Covered. Price. 


Chere 





MOM 









Baldwins 4} per cent. Cumulative £1 








Pref. .. <x oe ne 20'~ f 
Carpet Trades 5 per cent. Cum. £1 4 
Pref. .. &% bs és ‘Saar 21/6 4 
English Electric 6} p.c. Cum. £1 Pref. 24 26/- Me 
Pease and Partners § p.c.Cum. £1 Pref. 24 20/~ 5 
Union Castle Steamship 6 p.c. £1 Cum. ‘ 
As” EP 4s ey e Soc 26'6 4 


\ AURRALLANY) 
), \ Ny) N\A 






An investment fund spread over these five prefer 
would bring in the useful average yield of roughly 
per cent. 






* * * x 





RUBBER’S RECOVERY PROSPECTS 
I hope the International Rubber Regulation Comg 
will not yield to the clamourings of the speculators 
anything hasty in the way of quota amendments to sting 
a price recovery. Quite a lot of small and for the mogp 
ill-informed speculators have burnt their fingers in 
Lane, and there is no point in trying to correct the overb 
position by quota changes until the weak ‘ bulls” have g 
their losses. So far, the Committee has held its hand » 
having been thwarted in its task of ironing out fluctuati 
mainly by the operations of speculative syndicates, it js y 
likely to be stampeded into action to save the speculat 
pockets. 


Rubber stocks have risen appreciably since the spring kQMITH | 
most of the recent increase must have been envisaged }j 
the Committee and is a natural corollary of the stepping willy tedgate 
of the exportable allowances. Provided American consumpiifgiso at 
tion holds, as I believe is very probable, the position shgge=— 
be readily controllable at the end of the year, and a prigj-——— 
of 9d. per lb. should be well within the limits of practicabili 
when the speculative shake-out has been completed. Mea 
while, rubber shares have been unduly depressed by the weakne 
in Mincing Lane and justify purchases at today’s low price 
If rubber averages 9d. per lb., shares such as North 
at 2s. and Anglo-Java at 1s. 1}d. are priced to give an earning 
yield of over Io per cent. 


























































































* * x * 


Venturers’ Corner 


Here is a preference share, for the venturesome, which i 
now paying its regular dividénd and holds out some promis 
of gradually clearing off its arrears. The 7} per cent. cum 
lative participating £1 preferences of Burberrys, the weathe 
proof garment makers, are quoted at 17s. 9d., which includes 
2s. 9d. net of arrears still outstanding dating back to May 
1935. During the past four years this company has be 
consolidating its recovery. In 1935 the net profit was £70,00; 
the latest figures, for the year ended March 31st, 1937, snow 
a net balance of £129,993, which covers the 7} per ceil, 
preference dividend nearly twice. If one ignores the arrea 
which are now being paid off as and when earnings beco 
available for the purpose, the shares yield 8} per cent. 


Even allowing for the up-and-down nature of this typ 
of business and the company’s dependence on oversea markets 
in which trading conditions are still very difficult, I thik 
the risk is adequately matched by the high yield. The balance 
sheet position is reasonably strong and in the home market, 
at any rate, the company should get its share of increased 
spending power. Net liquid asset at March 31st amounted 
£417,000, and although goodwill is carried at the high figut 
of £447,000, this intangible asset is covered as to £271,000 
reserve. These preferences look good to hold for a generdw 
income return and a modest rise in price. Custos, 





















[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically in print or by letter, Come 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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“ti PATENT STOVES 


This continuous-burning hopper-fed B.J. ESSE 
Anthracite Stove (design by BETTY JOEL) pro- 
vides the cheapest and healthiest form of heating 
obtainable. Write for catalogue, details of Hire 
Purchase Plan, and nearest Dealer. 


1 & WELLSTOOD LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 

LONDON: Uae, 2086. 
{Wladgate Circus, E.C.4, 8 Upper Thames St., E.C.4, 63 Conduit St., W.1 
Miso. at LIVERPOOL — EDINBURGH ~— GLASGOW 
=a 





Ll babe 


It is an interesting fact that the wool used 
for Two Steeples No. 83 Socks is of the 
same high grade as used for the “ quality ” 
suitings bought by the best tailors. The 
No. &3 Sock is, in fact, a close relative to 
the English and Scottish cloths that are 
famous throughout the world, the only 
difference being in the way the yarn is spun. 
This is to meet the technical requirements 
of the knitting machine as distinct from the 
weaving loom. 





Your hosier will be pleased to show you 
this sock, made in a shade for every suit. 
Sizes 84” to 12”, 4/6 per pair. 


wophteeples No83 on 





Pattern booklet of wide range of 
quality socks and underwear sent 
on request to Dept. 53, “ Two 
Steeples’’ Ltd., Wigs ton, 
Leicestershire, 
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Clean False Teeth 
the Dentists’ way 


RTIFICIAL TEETH require more than a bathi 
Soaking in an antiseptic solution is not enough, 

Use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER—the proved 
safe cleanser—brush briskly and rinse. No trouble. 
No discoloration. No fear of weakening the gs. 


Absolute cleanliness and sweetness assured. 
Chemists 1/- per tin. The quick thorough cleanser. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE POWDER 














Apply China Campaign Committee, 34 Victoria opens: S.W.1; Collett’s, 
| 6 Charing Cross Road; China Institute, 91 Gower Street, W.C.1: 
Workers’ Bookshops, Farringdon Street and King Street; Friends 


Paul Robeson sings 
for China 


at the 


QUEEN'S HALL 


Sole Lessees: Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., Ltd 
Saturday, November 6th, at 7.30 
Chairman: Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol 


Speakers: P. J. Noel Baker, M.P. (and others). 
ADMISSION FREE BY TICKET. 
Reserved Seats 6d. and 1/- 


House, Euston. Road, N.W.1, 






































1914 .@ 1918 


that are lefi grow old: 
ary them, nor the years condemn. 
























* They shall grow not old, as we 
Age shall not w 
At the going down of the 
We will remember them.” 








sun and in the morning 


By wearing Poppies on Remembrance Day we 
keep green the memory of those who died. Of 
those that are left, thousands today are sadly 
handicapped by age, sickness, and the strain of 
the War years. Their need is the personal 
responsibility of each one of us. Please help the 
British Legion to deal adequately with the 
increasing need of ex-service men and their 
families by giving more than ever before for your 
Poppies on 


POPPY DAY NOV. II 


DONATIONS will be thankfully received. These should 
be sent to the local Poppy Day Committee: or to 
Captain W. G. Willcox, M.B.E., Organising Secretary, 
EARL HAIG’S BRITISH LEGION APPEAL FUND, 
29 Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 


Ladies willing to sell Poppies are asked to communicate 
with their local Committees, or with the Headquarters 
of the fund. Their help wiil be of the greatest value. 
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Motoring 


It is probably assuming a good deal to say that a motor-show 
gives any but a vague indication of the public taste in motor- 
cars. It certainly shows the trend of design and, in that it 
displays new ideas if not innovations, may prove a useful 
guide to many people in their choice of a car, but in the very 
nature of things it cannot be regarded as an ante-dated record 
of that momentous choice. According to one or two makers 
some of the new cars are the result of last year’s demands, 
complaints and approvals. That is to say that they ask for 
their customers’ opinions and, presumably, act upon them 
where it is to their mutual advantage; but in general one 
may take it that, as before, the new models are what the 
makers think the public ought to like rather than what the 
latter know they want. 


It is perhaps perfectly natural—besides, who knows that 
the general public knows what is good for it? It is a patient 
body, willing to take most things at their face value, and as a 
rule that simple faith is not seriously abused. Makers of 
repute today do provide what they promise or at least do 
their honest best in the business. You would be hard put to 
it to catch them out in any claim for performance, economy or 
reliability. The definition of comfort and roominess is 
infinitely variable and, to a certain extent, purely a matter of 
individual opinion and preference. Strongly as I feel on 
these two points and critical as I am of all pretensions in 
this direction, I must give every car its due, admit that 
these are relative terms and that while I, with my incon- 
veniently long legs, considerable frame and passion for long 
tours, find some types of the new cars perfectly useless, a 
great many other people differently built and with other 
ambitions may discover in them not only ideal cars, but cars 
of which every word written or spoken in advertisement or 
guarantee is perfectly true. 

Looking back upon that decidedly impressive collection 
of new models shown at Earls Court last month and re- 
reading the formidable heap of letters I have had from 
Spectator readers during the past twelve months, asking 
for advice and profferimg comments on design and perform- 
ance that were often as diverting as instructive—I have very 
often wished I could have printed some specially vivid 
letter—I come to the conclusion that in one or two important 
ways the late show did fill the public needs as they are 
recorded in those interesting letters. 

The writers live in every part of the world where cars are 
used and in some cases where it is difficult to believe they 
could be used (The Spectator is read in some very out-of-the- 
way corners of the habitable globe, I find), and I think the sum 
of their needs represents very fairly the specification Everyman 
makes for himself. 

I do not know whether we owe the growing demand for 
all-weather coachwork to the foresight of makers, to the 
common sense of owners or to the example of the Continent, 
where what we call the drophead four-seated coupé is rapidly 
ousting the saloon from all but the city streets and will 
probably kill it eventually. Possibly to a blend of all three. 
Certain it is that for the past six months or more quite seven 
out of every ten letters I have had insist upon some form of 
bodywork that will give the occupants the freedom of the 
open car with the protection of the saloon. Some of these 
letters have been among the most difficult to answer, because 
the drophead body is nearly always expensive when made 
in England. It is never cheap anywhere, when it is really 
well made, but during 1937 I have often been obliged to tell 
readers that they cannot have what they want at the money. 
in this respect I thought the motor show was rather promising. 
There were far more openable cars shown than at any 
exhibition for the last ten years or more. 

Proper luggage accommodation is universally demanded. 


WHAT MOST PEOPLE WANT 











Nobody is any longer willing to spoil the upholstery 3 








suit-cases and, with scarcely an exception, every one af ff 
correspondents—all of them, as I have found out in the "¢ 
few years, very difficult to please—insists that his pep! “g 
shall carry a reasonable amount of week-end gear out of 
touch and wet. He is a traveller, not a tripper. ~~. 







Independent suspension does not seem to have mags) 
impression you might have expected. I do not Mean 
it was not asked for but that inquirers did not seem to's 

















very much whether they had it or not. There were op 

questions about its effect upon steering, tyre-wear and so ollicay Tl 

but in general nobody seemed to mind whether th , EI 
} s 





recommended. was independently sprung or not. The gull 
applies, of course, to the multi-cylinder engine. Noy DIEE 









cares, according to my extremely varied mail, whether theg The Child 
they are looking for has four, six or eight cylinders, Ty — oo 
reason must be the same in both cases. Independent susp — 
sion is pretty well proved by now, and everybody knows thy ENERO! 
the number of cylinders makes no practical differen gig 22 W 
any but luxury cars, and not very much in those. Hampste 


The type of gear is another thing that seems to leave p 
readers cold. About a quarter of them ask specially f 
any sort of gear-box that allows easy changes, a few SUBgestig 
this or that type, pre-selective, free-wheel, synchromesh, g 
the case may be, but generally speaking they have lost g 
real interest in the question. So long as gear-changing j 
quick and easy they don’t care how it works. They hap SOL 
that simple faith that is so valuable to the conscientioy 
maker of motor-cars. And not one out of the whole company 
has even mentioned the word clutch. That is a very prety 
compliment to manufacturers in general. 


. 

Oddly enough most of them demand more speed. Befor 65 RO 
last year’s show the letters I received were modest to tk§/— 
point of silence on that feature. There was hardly a or 
respondent who did not remark that speed had little, if any, 
interest for him. This year the majority are inclined tp 
emphasise the importance of an always reachable maximum of 
70 miles an hour, together with the much rarer cruising speed 
of 50, and the almost impossible average of 40—impossible, 
that is to say, in this country except on very rare occasion, 
To set this off most people are willing to pay more than they 
were last year and the year before. So far the lowest mau: 
mum set me is £135, the highest £2,000, the average in th 
region of £500. A cheerful sign of the times. 

Here is the alphabetical list of the cars I have tested for 
The Spectator during the past year, with the dates of th 
issues in which my reports have appeared : Alvis (25), March 
26th ; (16) October 8th. Armstrong-Siddeley (17) Aprilgh fi). 
Austin (18) April 9th; (14) July 16th. Chevrolet (y) B) x: 
February 26th. Chrvsler (24) September roth. Hillman 
(Hawk) November 26th, 1936; (Minx) May 8th; (21) 
July 30th; (14) September 24th. Humber (§2) Decem 
ber 24th, 1936; (Snipe) February 26th. Lagonda (Rapide) 
July 30th. Lancia (Aprilia) August 3rd. Morris (18) 
January 15th; (8) May 8. Oldsmobile (Six) March 26th; 
(Eight) October 8th. Opel (2}-litre) August 3rd. Rig 
(1}-litre) December 4th, 1936; (Sprite) July 2nd. Rolls 
Royce (V-12) January 15th; Rover (14) July 2nd. SS. 
(24-litre) June 4th. Standard (V-8) June 4th ; (12) Septem: 
ber 24th. Studebaker (Six) May 21st. Talbot (105) February Bi} a0 
12th; (75) September 10th. Triumph (2-litre) February 
12th. Vauxhall (14) January 1st; (25) July 16th. Wolseley 
(14) January Ist; (18-80) May 21st. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motorm 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied Ty 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adm @y 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars] 
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op THE MAINTENANCE, CLOTHING 
yp*EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS OF 
LDIERS, WHETHER ORPHANS OR NOT 
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trained for Domestic Service and in 


The Children are 


ages of six and 

for Trades. Admission between the ages o 
aa years, by approval of the Governors. Age of departure, 
a situation is guaranteed to them and they 


teen, when 
sw supplied with an outfit. 


GENEROUS GIFi'S. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations 








nvited and thankfully received by the Secretary, 
ween ‘s. Wingate-Gray, M.C., at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, 
Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon. Treasurer, Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
ss (Cox's & King’ s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
Patron: Her Majesty Queen Mary. 
Chais Field-Marshal ou © i Jacob, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, 
Trustees 
Founded ee a 
1855 192. 
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HOME 


65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 
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REDUCED FARES 
1 71/3 days—Ship as Hotel in Ports 
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THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 
the Liverpool, 3 
arch 
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RARY COMPETITION 





JOHN MURRAY 





| vou, r00. CAN LEARN 10 SKETCH BY POST \ 





On what a multitude of things does 
mankind differ ! What arguments, coax- 
ings, blusterings, yieldings, occur before 
even a semblance of agreement is reached. 
Yet life would lose its zest if all thought 
d alike on all subjects. 

In the great little things of daily life, 
however, more unanimity is tolerable. 
Who is prepared to deny that cleanliness 
of person is a necessity ? Who does not 
look upon the bristly chin without grave 
doubts concerning the respectability of 
its owner? So, the more conventional 
of us choose our shaving aids with care, 
though we differ as to the best materials 
for this rite. 

What is the best shaving soap ? There is 
one that many men believe to be unsur- 
passed. You may like to consider their 
point of view. It may lead to more 
comfort in your morning shave. So, we 
suggest that you send for the tube 
mentioned below. It will be sufficient for 
a week’s shaving. You will, we feel sure, 
be in agreement with its regular users 
that it cannot be excelled. 

a Send to Box 113/1, Euthymol, 50 Beak 
St., London, W.1, for free trial tube of 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream; or 

buy the large tube from your 
Chemist at 1/6 each, 
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Sits. PASTILLES 


Black Currant 
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FINANCE 


THE STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK — THE 
AMERICAN FACTOR 


THE course of prices of public securities continues to be 
dominated by two main factors, the first being developments 
in international affairs and the other being the course of 
developments on the New York Stock Exchange. Time was, 
and quite recently, when Wall Street was by no means the 
factor which it is today; present conditions are the result 
very largely of the extent to which some time ago London 
became interested in American securities, since when the 
catastrophic fall in those securities has affected the psychology 
not only of New York but of the London markets. 

In view, therefore, of the extent to which movements in 
the Stock Markets here have been affected by the vagaries 
of Wall Street it may be useful to enquire whether there 
are any reliable indications of that market settling down 
into a more normal state. There is little doubt that the 
recent catastrophic and unexpected fall in American securities 
on the New York Stock Exchange must be attributed 
to an unwieldy speculation based upon expectations of 
a still further expansion in industrial activity and in industrial 
profits during the autumn of this year, and when it became 
evident that those expectations were likely to be disappointed 
the effect on prices was all the greater by reason of the rigid 
restrictions which had been imposed upon Wall Street trading 
under the Rules and Regulations of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Among these restrictions were the 
enormous ‘“‘ margins ” imposed upon speculative purchases of 
securities, the effect of which was materially to limit the 
market and emphasise the effect upon prices of comparatively 
small purchases or sales. This point was very clearly brought 
out by Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, in a recent address to the 
Chamber of Commerce of Rochester, New York. In the 
course of his address, Mr. Aldrich declared that the break in 
Wall Street prices which began in the middle of last 
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Launceston Castle, Cornwall. 


‘¢ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 


© Three Castles.’ ”’ 
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August was scarcely to be attributed to Current bye: 

or foreign selling. Referring to the sales which took ot 
Mr. Aldrich declared that market selling of Securities a 
Stock Market “so restricted and so thin that it Couldn’t take: 
He showed that whereas in a 12-day period of dedi” 
1930-31 thirteen thousand one hundred shares were 
for every 1 per cent. fall in the price of a given list of ara 





















shares, a sale of two thousand six hundred shares Was suffici.gmmedse? sec 
last September to put prices down by 1 per cent, ete ond 
OTHER ADVERSE INFLUENCES. ss “"; | 

It is not merely, however, the heavy margins requ} yecent UO 
the present Regulations which maar for the thiuad fe rerum 
New York Stock Markets, but also the heavy rates of t : rs 
on capital gains, the higher income tax, the fears of gi or pel 
higher taxation to meet the United States Budget def chile for 
and, finally, the extreme uncertainty about the future tyisiolaced Pr 
of Washington, to say nothing of the fears of incresfmand steadi 
demands on the part of Labour calculated to affect indy the Te 
profits, if not actual industrial activity. Those are the majo! ip 






rumours 
also of a ( 
to deal ¥ 


factors which have been responsible for the recent gy, 
in Wall Street, and while no doubt there might be adie 
to them apprehensions concerning European political develo, 
ments, such influences were, I believe, secondary to thos 
which I have just enumerated. 

It seems too much to expect that with so many cay 
responsible for unsettlement in Wall Street there cap} 
an immediate return to normal conditions, especially , 
there can be no question of the setback which has tuk 
place in industrial activity, and it is almost certain ty : 
Labour problems in the States in the near future are noche 
to be numerous and complex. At the same time, I thj whe 
there can be no question that the recent severe slump in Vj exception 
Street has proved disquieting to Washington, and therefygiiin tin su! 
it seems probable that in the immediate future the Neg™Tin Com 
York Stock Market may be less disturbed by legislatingmother hat 
measures of a nature inimical to industrial and finance? teduct 
activity. In short, it may be hoped that the worst has begga US® ' 
seen of the fall in American securities, and therefore thy 
Wall Street influences may be a less dominant factor in oy 
markets in the immediate future than they have been of late, 


THE INTERNATIONAL FACTOR. 

Concerning developments in international affairs, it is 
course impossible to indulge in mere forecasts, but lookiog tact 
at the matter simply from the standpoint of the Stock Markey onl 
I think it might fairly be said that it would require ven takings. 
serious developments indeed to exert any further depressing centres i 
effect upon the Stock Markets as a whole, for the fall which iM of the 
has taken place during this year, not merely in America {§ examina 
securities but in Home Industrials and in some of temo the 
speculative markets, has been so extensive as to make many jg 412541 
of the shares distinctly attractive to the investor. Th ae 
continuance of cheap money and the embargo on foreig i> : " 
loans is once again forcing bankers and insurance companits# price of 
into the investment markets, and to a certain extent, the privat 
investor is similarly affected. In many respects, therefor, 
the outlook for good-class securities seems to be mor The : 
favourable than a few months ago, and it would not &j of the 
at all surprising if the course of prices between now ail af acco 
January should be more favourable to holders. £2,196, 

On the other hand, and although the event is still far of Thro: 
I am inclined to think that as the end of the nations’ financd deneeci 
year approaches Budget prospects may not be a very helpfil & sichtly 
influence. The recent setback in prices of commoditi § £269,0° 
must be of considerable assistance to the Government in th §§ lower < 
matter of its rearmament expenditure, but, even s0, thi produc 
expenditure will be increasingly heavy during the next tw politica 





















or three years, and unless the current financial year should re 
yield a good surplus there may be some apprehensions d had be 
increased taxation, while the prospect of further instalmetls BH stem, 
of National Defence Loans has also to be. borne in mind might 


Assuming, then, for the moment that there is to be ®& Prefer 
striking improvement in the international political outloos 
I am inclined to look for quiet and somewhat subdued 


markets for some little time to come, though there cane The 
no question that the effect of most of the adverse facts of Ele 
I have enumerated would be completely overwhelmed ¥ 0 43 
any real improvement in international affairs. provis 





ARTHUR W. Kiupbt. 
(Financial Notes on page 827.) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


MARKETS QUIET BUT STEADIER. ae 
from British Government stocks and kindred securities, 
ao Markets have been quiet during the past week. 
y bs nday and Tuesday business was restrained by reason 
“ “Continental Bourses being closed, while on Tuesday 
Wall Street markets were shut. The strength of gilt- 
however, has been noteworthy and has 
sn due partly to the growing belief in a continuance of 
licy of cheap money. Not the least interesting feature 
“ co. the steady improvement in prices of the scrips of 
Pent Corporation issues, and this, in its turn, has led to 

3 ecumption of fresh Corporation Loans. Wakefield and 
Wer outh have both been borrowers and also in both cases 
te Loans have been in 34 per cent. form at the old price 
gor per cent. For Wakefield the Loan was for £500,000, 
for Weymouth the issue, which was for £250,000, was 
privately. The speculative markets, although better 
od steadier than of late, are still under the disturbing influence 
if the recent heavy fall in American securities and in some 
iof the Home Industria! shares. At the moment of writing, 
rumours are current of some further Corporation issues and 
also of a Conversion Loan for the Commonwealth of Australia 
to deal with maturing obligations. 

* * * * 
TuHE TIN POSITION. 

Although the latest tin statistics were a surprise to the 
market in the sense that they showed a decrease in supplies 
of 204 tons, whereas a substantial increase had been expected, 
the market price for the metal did not immediately respond; 
in fact, there was a further decline. The greater interest 
was taken in the reduction of supplies, however, because it 
will be remembered that the Tin Committee recently indicated 
the possibility of a reduction in December of the International 

from IIO per cent. to 85 per cent. If, as is possible, 
exceptional influences were responsible for the reduction 
in tin supplies during October, the original intentions of the 
Tin Committee may, of course, be carried out, but if, on the 
other hand, the figures for the next month should again show 
a reduction rather than an increase in supplies, there is, of 
course, the possibility of the quota remaining unchanged. 

* * *x * 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES TRUST. 

Some interesting figures have recently been published of 
the Electrical Industries Trust, of which the Chairman and 
Managing Director is Mr. Hartley Withers, the Managers 
for the Trust being the Allied Investors Fixed Trust, Limited. 
The company, it will be remembered, was formed in March 
of last year to enable the investing public to take an interest in 
the shares of Electrical Supply equipment and kindred under- 
takings. Interest in the present statement by the Trust 
centres in the fact that it makes an examination of the results 
of the forty-one companies included in the Trust, this 
gamination showing that in the last two years the profits 
of the companies have increased from {£11,203,000 to 
{12,541,000. As for the yields on the units, the last two 
distributions, covering a complete year of the Trust, amounted 
to £4 Is. 11d. per cent. per annum from cash dividends, plus 
{1 4s. 1od. per cent. from recurring bonuses and rights. The 


price of the units at the end of October was 18s. 6d. 
* * * * 


doed securities, 


CELANESE PROFITS. 

The market had anticipated some reduction in the profits 
of the British Celanese Company and the recent statement 
of accounts fulfilled expectations, the trading balance being 
{2,196,000 as compared with £2,306,000 for the previous 
year, and after charging expenses the earnings amounted to 
£870,837 as against £1,050,000. Owing to the fact that the 
depreciation allowance was raised and the Debenture service 
slightly higher, the net profit came down from £470,508 to 
£269,078. Production and sales expanded, but prices were 
lower and the Directors stated that the demand for celanese 
products was subject to abnormal fluctuations, due to changing 
political conditions, while the cost of labour and some raw 
materials rose. Some economies were achieved, but not 
sufficient to prevent the decline in net profits. The market 
had been well prepared for the less favourable report by the 
statement issued early in October indicating that the profits 
might not justify a dividend on the 7} per cent. Second 
Preference shares. 

* x * * 
E.M.I. RESULTS. 

These for the past year are quite excellent, the net profit 
of Electrical and Musical Industries having risen from £266,789 
to £363,964. The Directors, however, have merely main- 
lained the dividend on the Ordinary shares at 10 per cent., 
Provision for income tax being raised from £20,000 to 

(Continued on page 828.) 








There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital .. eee eco eee one £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... ooo cco eee eco ese £2,475,000 
Currency_ Reserve owe “- one one “a £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, whick has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 


Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 











A ““The nation moves forward on the 
& feet of its children.’’ Many once 
a) neglected and destitute little ones 
CREDIT are being trained in this Society’s 
TO THE Homes to be tomorrow’s worthy 

citizens. Will you help us carry on 
NATION the good work ? 


Please send a donation to 





THE 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


j Patron: H.M. The King. Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. } 


Herbert H. Glanfield, Director 











Don’t go down 
with a cold- 


Colds and chills and other 
winter ailments lie in wait for 
all who fail to keep fit. Build up 
your resistance by building 
up your strength on Bovril. 


keep up on 


BOVRIL 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 827.) 


£50,000, while the greater part of the increase in net profits 
has been carried forward, that figure being £277,334 as 
against £201,872 a year ago. E.M.I. is, of course, a holding 
company and the subsidiaries have again handed over their 
profits in dividends, the total of which was £361,280 as against 
£254,446 in the previous year. 

4 * * * 


BREWERY PROFITS. 

The profits of Mitchells and Butlers continue to expand, 
the net total for the past year of £722,000 showing a gain for 
the year of nearly £35,000. The result has been a fine increase 
in the Ordinary dividend, making 23 per cent., less tax, for 
the year, against 17} per cent. tax free (equivalent to 22.95 
per cent. subject to tax), for the previous year. 


* * *« * 


RHOKANA CORPORATION. 

At the recent annual meeting the Chairman, Sir Auckland 
Geddes, was able to announce the very satisfactory dividend 
of 373 per cent. less tax on the Ordinary and A shares. Sir 
Auckland commented favourably upon conditions of con- 
sumption of copper, and with regard to mining operations at 
N’Kana and Mindola there had been a substantial reduction 
in operating costs while increased demands for. copper and 
the consequent increase in production had caused considerable 
expansion in the scale of their operations. A. W. K. 











WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6, bookable. 
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(For 2 weeks cnly) 
YAHO 
A Fantastic Commentary on Jonatuan SwIrt, 
by the Earl of Longford. 
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“ ’ 
to tides us i A away EMILY DICKINSON 


But if you are afraid of sending your friends on a voy- 
age they mav not like, why not give them a ticket 
which will take them anywhere they want to go—even to 
the mountains of the moon? Give them Book Tokens 
which they can exchange for the very books they want: 


Book Tokens — speak volumes 


Obtainable from all booksellers; prices from 
3s. 6d. to 21s. plus 3d. for an attractive card 
bearing your greeting. (Or 1s. for the‘‘ Special” 
Book Token, a miniature volume which is a 
gift in itself.) 



































IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—-THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 
KG., PC, GOSL, GCLE. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurer 
| SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
| altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
; numbers. But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the 
scope of our investigations. The income from investments and 
| the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 
additional cost of expansion. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 
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{A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the s 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be peace psc ¢ the fi ong 
“* Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post ze be 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be wesday, Ny 
appearing below: The name of the winner will be published in our next ietsie the 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they ar Env 





































































































on. delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] G7 Surchony 
1 2 3 4 5 6 1 8 3 
omen 
10 [11 12 LB 
14 | 15 16 
17 | | 18 | ee 
19 | | ; 20 21 | D 
23 | 24 [25 2° ee 
27 28 | 
29 |30 | | 31 | | 32 | 
i OE 
ACROSS 5. “ But woe awaits a cg 
1. You’ll get in trouble if you when 


make this your address. 


She . . .s the (24)s of 
(Two words.) men.” 


10. This connoisseur is more 6. rev. Made by an indigny 
than extravagant. person. — 
12. “I, thus neglecting worldly 7. Concerning a short man, 
. . «5 all dedicated 8. rev. Climbing, twining play 
To closeness, and the bet- 9. Grows in the hearth, 
tering of my mind.” 10. A fisherman might weloong 


this kind of a wind, but 


14. “‘ Chasteasthe ... : 
4 ¢ so the rifleman. 


That’s curded by the frost 


from purest snow.” 11. Faithful friend who 
15. Vowels. hatred. : 
16. rev. Become sound. 12. rev. Yielding that is large 
17. This kind of lace does not subject to tax. 


go to the head. 13. rev. Held axe (anag.), 
18. Bird which often appears  20- Causes to move. 

about the first of the month. 22. Display of temper found 
19. How to ride a waterfall ? the theatre ? 


21. Expresses concern. 24. rev. See 5. _ 
23. Authority to confine an 26. Current of air. 

animal. 28. rev. Insect to be got out¢ 
25; FEU: 23. the Upas tree of Java. 


27. rev. Ostrich of divine origin, 30 This owing, makes yu 

28. rev. Triumphant. cunning. | ; 

29. Scalping might be this—but  3!- My first is unchecked iny, 
no one would consider it my second in 26. 
superficial. SOLUTION TO 


32. My first is unchecked in 7, CROSSWORD NO. 266 
.my second in 3 
























































3. 

33. Adherent of John of Gaunt’s Ee Seo OL 

famil Hi 1] O| C| R{ Al TIE 
y: U!| G/ R/ I | AL NJHE S| E| Pia) 
DOWN NJH!/ E| A/D Al YPLI LIU 
2. rev. Before her end, this Dj F| AI N| D| A| N| G/L FIC! 
person takes to dope. E| LIM§I| LI L| G| Oj} TI TE 
3. Whimsical part of a steam- [R/ O/B) SLE, LJ DITTA! UR 
engine. E]W] LUT] Al L[ O| NEL! O} S$) 
4. A valley on the moon. RIN] E] S| T| E| G|GJEWND. 











SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 266 is W. White, 9 
Elborough Street, Southfields, S.W. 18. 








The Spectator Christmas Number 


containing over 100 pages in coloured cover 
i will be on sale on NOVEMBER 19th 

at the usual price — SIXPENCE. 
In addition to all the regular features, it will include a 
special series of articles on 


REACHING THE PUBLIC 


by a number of distinguished writers, 


Readers who would like to send copies of this outstand- 
ing issue to their friends are invited to forward 
particulars with a remittance to: 
The Sales Manager, THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Charges for each copy by post: Inland 8d., Canada 8d., Foreign 104. 
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74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





Se ——_—— 
PERSONAL 





BREAKFASTS, tree, ample, satis- 
O fying, will be supplied this winter 
End children, Funds permitting. 
3d. pays for ONE meal ; 


J ( ( ) 
52, ry East 
es ad the little ones. 
for 100. How many may we entertain as your 

>—R.S.V.P. to THE REV. Percy INESON, Supt., 
aun A Stepney Central, Hall, 3 Bromley 

a 


“258. 


MISSION: 
past EC ommercial Road, Stepney, 


A GUARANTEED CURE OF DAMPNESS 


‘ itish Knapen, Ltd., experts in all prob- 
ee ee Dry-r0t or faulty Ventilation. Survey 
= estimate free.— Write their RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
at Stonegrove Manor, Canons Park, Edgware, London. 


(Edgware 0987.) 








will.”—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 


ee 

NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
« ... and I I 

PacriCaL PSYCHOLOGY, Lrp.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. 





————E————E 
EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 
oo into print if he knows what to write about. 
The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
including hundreds ot acceptable ideas and many 
valuable hints with SAMPLE LESSON. Prospectus, 
and full details of postal tuition, free on application to 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, IO Premier House, 
Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1. 








H speaking helper wanted immediately for 
N Pee Children’s Hospital, Southern Spain. 
Knowledge of administration an advantage. Engage- 
ment for six months with possibility of break at three, 
All expenses and pocket money in Spain. Small 
honorarium possible if essential—Apply in writing, 
Spain COMMITTEE, Friends Service Council, Friends 
House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 





NHEARD of Prices, jewels, gold, silver, plate, 
pictures, china, furniture, contents of houses. 

W. E. Hurcomb now assists me, travelling by car every- 
where in the Kingdom, valuing, advising, buying for 
For details read “‘ GEORGIAN Teapots,” £150, in 
Personal column Times Telegraph Morning Post, any 
Saturday.—R. J. Daviks, 123 New Bond Street, W. 1. 





‘HEN work is heavy and rest seems distant 
\ /- TOM LONG Tobacco’s a grand “ assistant.” 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





POOR MOTHER SUFFERING FROM CANCER 
A —in need of special nourishment. 4 children to 
maintain, deaf husband, War sufferer unable to find 
work, income only 29s. 9d. per week after paying rent.— 
PLEASE HELP. Appeal S, NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CaNnceR RELIEF, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 





ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 


ASSOCIATION 
PATHETIC AGED LADY, 92, Blind and Deaf, 
previously supported by nephew who died in August, 
now quite destitute. 
This is one of many pathetic cases for which funds are 
urgently nequired. 
PLEASE HELP! 


Tue SECRETARY, 74 Brook Green, London, W. 6. 











ART EXHIBITIONS 








JEW ENGLISH ART CLiusB. 
88TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 

SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, 6} Suffolk Street, 

Pall Mall East. Daily, 10-5, Saturdays included. 1s. 





—_— 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





7 QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY. 

The Senate will proceed shortly to appoint a Secretary 
to the University who will be required to take up office 
on January rst, 1938. Salary £750 per annum with 
Qon-contributory pension. 

. Applications from candidates, who must be Univer- 
sity graduates, should give age, educational qualifica- 
tons, previous experience, and the names of referees, 
and should be accompanied by three testimonials 
{ten copies), 

Applications should be sent to the Vice-Chancellor, 
ape University, Belfast, not later than Novem- 

T 30th, 1937. A copy of the statutory duties of the 
cretary may be had on application to the VICE- 

NCELLOR. 

October 27th, 1937. 








Sail away from Winter fogs and _ chills into 


sunshine and happiness on a “ Duchess” 
Cruise to the West Indies and _ Florida. 


JAN, -22. S.S. DUCHESS OF RICHMOND 


48 days, from 90 Gns. ut 
FEB. 17. S.S. DUCHESS OF ATHOLL 
32 days, from 55 Gns. 
First class only. Limited Membership. 


WEST INDIES 
CRUISES 


For Further Particulars — Your Local Agent, or 
CANADIAN PACIFIC, 

Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (WHItehall 5100), 103, 

Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3, & all principal cities. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Practical Training for Social, Professional and 

Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
Course. £55. Prospectus from 


Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate. S.W. 7. 


DAVIE’ LAW COURSES 


A further list of successes in the 


7 y ATEN C1 
BAR EXAMINATIONS 
Part 1: One tst, two 2nds, three 3rds. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 4414. 
ONDON COLLEGE OF S#CRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical oy Eo educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 

Special attention given to foreign short 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place. S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


YT. FRANCIS TRAINING CENTRE FOR 
k SOCIAL WORK, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 











Two bursaries available for September, £60 for 
2 years. Preference given to those tating Club leaders’ 
training. Applications invited from girls over 18 of 
good education—really interested in clubs, guides, etc. 
—Apply Miss PRESTON (Principal). 











“ The Art of Record Buying ” 


Few uramophene users have time to compare 
all available versions of the particular works 


they wish to add to their collection. To help 
them make their choice we issue a booklet, “ The 
Art of Record Buying,” which gives the best 
recording of over 600 classical works. Send 2d. 
in stamps for a free copy. 


E M G Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., 
TEM. 7166-7. 11 Grape St., London, W.C.2. 











| D.D., 





| GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields. park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


yDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 
be —_—_—— 
ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS. 





The Board of Management may award in March, 
1938, four Scholarships of £45 to £80 per annum for 
three to five years for admission in October, 1938. 
Candidates must be under the age of 19 on October Ist, 
1938, and must show evidence of exceptional artistic 
ability. One Scholarship of £120 per annum for 
three years may also be awarded to a student who has 
already. reached an advanced stage of training and is 
under the age of 22 on October Ist, 1938. The 
College incorporates Schools of Architecture and 
Town Planning, Design, Painting, and Sculpture, and 
is well endowed with Travelling Scholarships and 
Fellowships. 

Application Forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, College of Art, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. The last day for receiving applica- 
tions is January 31st, 1938. 








OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 


PRINCIPAL: Miss J. R. BACON, M.A., Cambridge. 

The Lent Term commences on Thursday, January 
13th, 1938. The College prepares women students 
for the London degrees in Science and Arts. Ten 
Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and 
several Exhibitions of not more than £30, tenable for 
three years, will be offered for competition in February, 
1938. For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
a HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, Englefield Green, 

urrey. 








EDUCATIONAL 


MVHE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 

M.A.Oxon., Miss  Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, 
School, and Cjvil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Modern Language classes. English for 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and School 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice and list 
ot recent successes,apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment only. Tel. Victoria 2976. 











LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





NHINESE EXHIBITION, 
) 76 Charlotte Street, W.1. 

Saturday, November 6th, 8 p.m. Mr. YAO-HSIN-NUNG ; 
“* Contemporary Chinese Literature.” 

Monday, November 8th, 8 p.m. Mr. J. CHEN-I-WAN! 
“* Contemporary Chinese Art.” 

Tuesday, November 16th, 8 p.m. Mr. J. CHEN-1-WAN : 
“‘ Japanese Imperialism Attacks Chinese Culture.” 
Exhibition open November 4th-18th. 1r a.m.< 
p.m., including Sundays. 


Constable’s House, 





N ISS LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E., will lecture on 
i “* The Magic of the Mind ” at the Hotel Washing- 
ton, Curzon Street, W 1,0n Sundays, November 7th, 
14th and 21st, at 8.30 p.m.—Further particulars on 
application to 19 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. Sloane 2843. 


| apa WINTER LECTURES. 





Supplementing the training of the Reimann School 
of Commercial and Industrial Design, Friday Evenings 
at 8 p.m. Visitors Admitted. 1s. 6d. at door. 
Friday, November 12th: JOHN GLOAG, Esq., 
**THE APPROACH TO PROPAGANDA AND 
DESIGN IN AMERICA.’’—Write for full list, 
S, 4-10 Regency Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Vic 3131. 





LONDON. 


“ TYRANNY IN 
be given by 


NIVERSITY OF 


A Course of three Lectures on | 
THE ANCIENT WORLD” will 


PROF. F. E. ADCOCK, O.B.E., F.B.A., D.Litt. 
(Fellow of King’s College and Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Cambridge), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON _ (Gower 


Street, W.C. 1), on FRIDAYS, NOVEMBER 12th, 
19th and 26th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Prof. Norman H. Baynes, 
N (Professor of Byzant.ne History in the 
University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 


A= demic Registrar. 





. YNITED Lodge of Theosophists, 17 Gt. Cumberland 
| }) Place, Marble Arch. Public Meeting, Wednesday, 
8pm. ‘Do We 

All welcome. Free. 


November toth, Re-incarnate. ” 


Questions invited. 
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PRIVATE TUITION 


TALIAN teacher (diplomée) gives individual tuition 
for study or travel; new, successful, easy method. 
—Box A.692. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


J,)RIENDS’ BOOK CENTRE, Euston Road.—Do you 
know of this shop where you may examine at leisure 
and in comfort the latest books on religious, social and 
international problems? Opposite Euston Station. 
*Phone EUSton 3602. 
EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet tree.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.ane(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 
per -ISHER has opening for Poems, Essays, 
Novels, &c. Also songs and instrumental Music.— 
Send MSS or call, Dept. X., LASSALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street, London, Ww. 1. Phone Gerrard 5397. 
YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps. 
also considered for publication. ‘Terms by arrangement. 
—PkTeER DEREK LTD.. Z.B.. 140A Shattesbuty Av.. W.C.2. 
Was: original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration.—Send poems to COLUMBIAN Music 
PUBLISHERS, LTD., Dept. J-26, Toronto, Can. 
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FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


prre China Tea, Crane Lapsang Souchong. § ib. 
chest, 18s. -; 4 lb. sample, od., post tree.— 
verttedeanaie STIMSON & Co., 28 E.C. 3. 


Bris geese 6s. $= 





Tower Hill, 


ea. ; turkeys 3 12s. "6d. ea. ; largest 









py 


rd 
REVEL IN SNOW & 





BRILLIANT SUNSHINE / y 


Ke 


100%, 
You can enjoy 


is winter 


eave fogs and rain behind for a glorious Winter 
orts Holiday. It need cost you surprisingly little, 
First Class Holidays at moderate cost! 

a wonderful 14-day siay int— 








Switzerland for 26 gns. 

Austria » 27 gns. 

italy » 25 gns. 

France » 23 gns. 

Germany » 30 gns. 
The above prices are absolutely inclusive of Fin t 
class rail fares and reserved seats, ultra first class 
hotel accommodation at leading hotels, tips, and, of 
course, the tireless service of our courier sta'l. These 
trips and others (both more and less expensive) are 
fully described in a brochure which will willingly 
sent on receipt of card or ‘phone call. 





a) 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSgs 


. and still THE RED HOUSE 
a maxim and a belief that after much ; samplin 
final selection will be for the Red House for a Your 
out of town. a few weeks in the country or q week-end 
country home. 10 acres of lovely grounds, Pema 





bridge comfort without a domestic care, = > Tenn, 
1E RED HOUSE 
LEATHERHEAD. 
An Hotel . . . and a home, 
Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be 
send you full particulars. Private re Minty 
One minute from station. Telephone : ala 





ELGRAVECLUBLTD. —— i 
B —Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. oa Road, SW. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns weekly, Vier 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHI 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms aij — wh 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A, 
Illustrated Guide trom R. Lusu, Manager. " 





water. 
R.A.C. 





$$ 
); DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Meha, 
t-dCrescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest”’ Edinburgh. Tel, 312 
ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britai 
N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Please’ — 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 138. pet 
day. Illus. Brochure free. ‘Two Resident Physicine 
ay 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 
Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post free) o{ 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHME 3 ‘ oe 
ASSOCIATION, Li 
P. R. H. A., LtD., St. GEORGE’s ‘il 193 Recey 
STREET, W. I. 








YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 





























<n 


chicken 6s. pr. ; best boil fowl 6s. pr. trussed d 
; fatars nal torways), Dept. 8, |‘ quarters, situate in the loveliest part of Surrey. 
Post pd.~N. DONOGHUE ss decimate Renseasbersy ae | Bh ay ig ap coe Gee cee” vs! | Apply for List * i.” seaiinis coaelecmenia ns oat 
: *Phone: Regent 1216. And at all principal Agents. TRUST, Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford, 
a a 
SHOP BY POST foc tyne over TD. (21 St. George’sSq.,8.W.1}, 
an ae and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. whi with 
ca om 7 - ee ee ens. ee jinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.— 24 
HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy ‘ 8 35 gns. w'kly.—Vict. 728 
K in quarters, at 1s 4d. per lb, for hindquarters ; ‘INE) 
is. per lb. for forequarters: and Is. 2d. per Ib. for CINEMAS 
sides and whole carcases. All carriage paid per parcel r 
os Despatched on Mondays and Wednesdays.— CA DEM Y Ci Nn -2 s A Ss RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
. M. Apize & SONS bshants Shetland. 4 Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 HOTELS 











SACHA GUITRY 
in his brilliant new comedy experiment 








WANTED TO PURCHASE “TE ROMAN D’UN TRICHEUR” (A) 
Delightful insolence ... ”—Evening Standard. 
EADY CASH WAITLNG:—i sive the 2IGHEST O 
R PRICES OBTAINABLE tor your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T, J. GASTON, 76 Strand,W.C.2.(Tem. 3048.) PIANOS 
i LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few secondhand 
PIANOS. re-conditioned as new. for SALE at 


MISCELLANEOUS 
“RMISTICE. 


H. W. Austin, Isaac Foot, M.P., Storm Jameson, 
Canon Raven, R. Ellis Roberts, and H. M. Tomlinson 
invite people of all schools ot thought who want to 
remember the dead of the World War at a simple non- 
military ceremony to come to tiie Band Stand in Regent’s 
Park (near the fountain on Broad Walk) at 10.45 a.m. 
on November 11th. 

Information and leaflets from MARGERY RAYNE, 
Whitmore Farm, Windlesham, Surrey. 


“DAY | 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns tree 
on request. —MANaGER, Lissadeil, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
1 to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
9 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. D:scounts :—2}°, for 6 inser- 
tions: 5% for 13; 74° for 26 ; and To! o tor §2. 
W INTER ee RWE AR DIRECT FROM 
MAKE opportunity for Thrifty 
Buy ers | eo ‘than =e prices, because no middle- 
men’s profits. Saves you shillings in the £. Soft and 
silky, comfortable, long-lasting. Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Free Patterns of lovely ‘“‘ B-P ”’ Under- 
wear. Every style and size, for Women, Children, Men. 
Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. COMPLETE SATIS- 
FAC TION GUARANTEED.—Write Birkett & 
PHILLPs, LtD., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham. 














WHERE TO STAY 





DEAL Convalescence or Rest in Home. Non-profit- 


making. Beautiful countrv. distant view sea. 
Central heating. Excellent food. H. and C. most 
rooms. No nursing but medical instructions observed. 


Prices from £2 per week.—Apply Trustees, The Firs. 
Crowhurst, Sussex. 





HE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Idea 
position, West Cliff Front, noted for Comfort. 
Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician. T. No. 341 





reduced prices. 
Apply 17-23, Wigmore Street, W.1 


Deferred Payments over three years.— 
LANgham 1423 








INS HANOLE 


The razor for 
the connoisseur 








You will not know 'S 
true shaving comfort 
until you experience 
the excellence of an 
Eclipse Razor. 


MAGN 


RAZORS 
and BLADES 


NOW READY! 
De Luxe Model ‘Eclips 
Razor with 10 blades, 156 
Sete Manufacturers : 
JAMES NEILL: & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


£1 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND $?4 
BRIGHTON .—(Rottingdean). —TUDOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VAttty, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants),—FOX & PELICAN 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL 
HASTINGS.—AL. BANY. 


—QUEEN j 
Se STRANGE ARMS & GOL 
KESWICK.—KESWIC 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perth). -L ~~ eg 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE N HOUSE. 

—REGE NT 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE 
LOCH AWE (Argyllishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C2, 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.Ci 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Crome! 


Rd., S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDEN HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S ae of 2 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT A 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. tT EMANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW 

—ROYAL MARINE 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. )—PERWICK Bay & Lins 
RHOSNEIGR eee —BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—-TREGENNA CASTE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CAST 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL Four. 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
SELBY (Yorks). ne ONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SKYE.—F LODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horm 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton.)—HUNTLY 

TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIV. ATE. 

—PALACE 
—ROSLIN HALL 








—_———. 
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